

















Turkish tobacco is the world’s 


most famous tobacco for cigarettes. 
Judge for yourself—compare Murad 
with any 25 Cent cigarette. 


| 
Makers of the Highest Grade Turkish 
AMnargyros and Engin Fo mmo in the World 
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THD AUTHOR’S FIRST SHEEP, VERY LIGHT IN COLOR. 
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GAME TRAILS OF THE CASSIAR 
BYRON N. HAWKS 


A successful hunt in Montana, and 
another in Wyoming for elk and sheep 
naturally led up to a desire to tramp 
the game trails of the Northland. As a 
result, W. S. Ferguson of Athena, Ore., 
and I opened negotiations with J. 
Frank Callbreath of Telegraph Creek. 
B. C., for guides, provisions, pack out- 
fit, ete., for a trip into the Cassiar Dis- 
trict, the home of the moose, caribou, 
sheep, goats and grizzly bear. 

We left Seattle by steamer, connect- 
ed at Wrangell with a gas boat for the 
ride up the turbulent Stikine, 165 
miles to Telegraph Creek. Seventy 
miles up the Stikine the crank-shaft 
of one of the motors broke, where we 
were stranded until it could be re- 
paired. It broke again after replace- 
ment, so we poled and lined over the 
rapids to within twelve miles of our 
destination, where pack horses met us 
and took our outfit on in. We arrived 
at Telegraph Creek, five days late, but 
Callbreath had everything in readiness. 

On arrival, we were met by the entire 
native population, dressed in holiday 
garb; men, women, kids and dogs vie- 
ing with one another in effusive pleas- 
ure at our reception, for the coming of 
the hunters is the event of the season 
with these natives of the north, who re- 
semble the Japanese in appearance 
more than they do the Siwash tribes of 


the Coast, or the redmen of the plains. 
They were ‘‘dolled up’’ for the ocea- 
sion, and that night held a rollicking 
dance and spread a big feast in our 
honor. However, the joy ripples of the 
occasion were felt by them alone, for, 
made tired and weary by the long drag 
up the Stikine, we turned to our beds 
early in the evening. 

We left the next afternoon, August 
26, with two Indian guides, a cook, 
horse wrangler and the best pack out- 
fit I have ever traveled with. Fergu- 
son and I rode horses and the guides 
walked. To the native eye, we presnt- 
ed an imposing appearance as we head- 
ed up the trail for Dease Lake—the 
guides in the lead wearing blue serge 
suits and tan shoes, strutting along 
with all pomp imaginable. Five days 
out they cached their store togs in a 
tree and donned their hunting clothes. 
This peculiar custom had undobtedly 
been handed down from father to son, 
and was explained at the end of our 
return trip. 

The trail so far was an easy one to 
travel, but the horses, fat and soft, 
were given plenty of time to keep them 
in condition for the time when the go- 
ing would be bad and their packs 
heavier. On the evening of the fourth 
day out from Telegraph Creek, we 
pitched camp alongside of a small 
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CAUGHT FROM ONE HOLE IN AN HOUR. 


stream, where out of one hole Fergu- 
son and I caught twenty-three fine, 
large trout, running from twelve to 
eighteen inches. 

Next day, Monday, August 30, we 
struck camping ground at Dease Lake, 
the distributing point between supplies 
from the outside world and the fur 
packs of the Hudson Bay Co.’s Indian 
trappers. Here we wrote our last let- 
ters, and having finished my last epis- 
tle, Ferguson’s guide, Pat, asked if I 
vould write one for him, and this is 
his dictation : 

‘*P—)-E-A-R N-E-L-L-I-E: — Th’ lard 
which you want me sent, ean not git um 
to you, fer de pack man hees forget. 
By gar! I feel um dam bad jes’ now 
for dat, but no ean help.’’ Nellie was 
the sister of his former wife and was 
a member of some tribe of Indians on 
the inside. 

From Dease Lake we packed two 
days into the Cassiar District, the 
world’s game paradise, which takes its 
name from a range of mountains, and 
not from a river, as is generally sup- 
posed. A tribe of Indians of the same 
name also live, hunt and trap in this 
district, altho we encountered none of 


them while we were in there. Here we 
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made our first permanent camp. We 
were now well up in the water shed of 
the mighty Mackenzie River. Here its 
tributaries flow to the north, joining 
hands with the big brother of waters in 
its Northern rush thru the shadows of 
the Arctic Cirele, where at last it finds 
rest within the ice-chilled water of the 
Arctic Ocean. The Cassiar abounds in 
small lakes and marsh lands, creeks, 
and rivers, plain and rolling bench 
land, hill and mountain, crag and 
chasm, the well-defined haunts of the 
big game species so alluring to the 
prowess of the hunter. And here I 
found all that others before me had 
claimed the Cassiar to be. 

On the morning of September 2nd, 
Ferguson and I with our guides started 
in opposite directions, in search of the 
Ovis Stonii or black sheep that inhabits 
this section of the country. My guide, 
Pete, led the way over the crags for 
several miles. No sheep were visible, but 
three caribou, their curiosity aroused, 
came quite close to us in their keen de- 
sire to determine just what sort of crea- 
tures we were. About 1 o’clock we 
came to a stop, and Pete went to the 
top of a high ridge to investigate the 
other side. Soon he turned and waved 
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A MAGAZINE OF THE WEST 5 


frantically. I wound my way up to 
him, and my eye following the direc- 
tion he pointed, I saw away down in 
a little basin fourteen big rams. The 
hillside was open, but the wind was in 
our favor. Here I saw the wary crafti- 
ness of the ‘Northern Indian hunter 
fully exemplified as Pete took the lead 
and instructed me to do as he did. As 
near as possible for a human being ‘to 
do so, he brought into play the crawl- 
ing, gliding movement of the cata- 
mount, and always with the wind in 
his favor he edged nearer to the quarry. 
Let one of the rams raise his head and 
look in our direction, and the Indian 
was as motionless as the stone cliffs 
above him. Thus squirming by inches, 
we at last got within 250 yards of the 
little band, and I decided to try a shot. 
I pulled down on the largest one; he 
was lying down. The .35 automatic 
Remington cracked and I scored a clean 
miss. I missed clean a second time as 
he jumped up. He ran a few steps, 











FERGUSON AND PAT, WITH THE FORMER’S 
SHEEP. 


stopped, and looked up our way. I 
drew down on his neck for the third 
shot and killed him in his tracks, the 
bullet pulverizing the bones of his 
neck. 














PETE AND THE AUTHOR’S FIRST CARIBOU. 
This caribou has a wonderful single shovel. 


The others, bewildered, started up 
the mountain and swung around direct- 
ly beneath us, and we lay perfectly 
still. As they came in sight, Pete told 
me not to shoot as he thought the larg- 
est one was behind the others. So I 
waited, and the one in front, a big, fine, 
glossy fellow, passed on. Then Pete 
saw there were no other big ones, and 
yelled for me to shoot the one in front. 
By this time they were running, and I 
had a poor chance, but let drive, and 
afterwards found this shot had merely 
ereased his shoulder. Up the mountain, 
possibly 150 yards, I saw where he 
would pass over. I got ready for him 
and as he filled the sky line, I brought 
him down. The bullet entered his left 
hip, ranged upward and crushed his 
spine into fragments. Thus on my first 
try I got my limit on sheep—two fine 
specimens, which I photographed be- 
fore skinning out the heads, and re- 
turning to camp. Ferguson and Pat 
returned later in the evening, not hav- 
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SECOND CARIBOU. DOUBLE SHOVEL AND 43 
POINTS. 
CET oT Pass 


ing found suitable specimens to shoot 
at. 

Next day in the face of a storm, 
Ferguson determined to try again for 
sheep, so took a‘couple of horses, a 
Siwash camp outfit, and he and guide 





left for a two-days’ trip into the hills. 
Later in the day, Pete and I went after 
goats. After a little strenuous travel- 
ing, I got a fair show, and brought 
down two very good heads at a little 
over 100 yards. The next day Fergu- 
son came into camp along towards 
evening with two very fine sheep heads, 
dandies, both of them. He and Pat 
found the game in the same territory 
where I shot my two sheep. 

Next day we took care of Ferguson’s 
heads, and the wrangler took them and 
mine back to a cache where they would 
remain until our return trip out, for 
we were now to break camp and head 
for the moose and the caribou country 
further north. On Tuesday, Septem- 
ber 7th, we were on our new hunting 
grounds, and on the muddy river I en- 
countered seven moose in a short time, 
but passed them up because they pos- 
sessed inferior heads. On the 9th we 
again broke camp and headed for the 
Caribou Plains. While on our way the 
Indians killed a large poreupine, and 
that night they sat up late and enjoyed 
a feast. Next to the ground hog, these 
Indians prefer porcupine to any other 
kind of meat. They built a big fire 
some distance from our camp, singed 
the quills off the carcass, cleaned it 
and roasted it before the fire and 
stayed with it until only the bones 
were left. I never saw such appetites 
as these Indian lads possessed. They 
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PETE AND THE AUTHOR’S MOOSE. 
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A MAGAZINE OF THE WEST 7 


ate three regular meals at our mess, 
and then two more meals of fresh meat 
on top of that. 

The following morning Pete and I 
started out ahead of the others. A lit- 
tle while afterwards I heard Ferguson 
shooting. Bringing my glasses to my 
eyes, I saw that he was taking running 
shots at a grizzly, which finally disap- 
peared in the brush. 

A few miles farther on we came 
upon a herd of caribou cows and a 
young bull. I shot him for camp meet. 
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Up and at it early the next morning, 
we started off in another direction to 
look for grizzlies. We traveled a few 
miles and stopped to look over the 
country. It began snowing and blow- 
ing and was turning quite cold. We 
decided to go down the hill, when Pete, 
looking back saw a small black bear, 
running along the hillside some 200 
yards above him. We both took shots 
at it, but it got into the brush with its 
hide whole. This was our first sight of 
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ONE OF THE MAIN CAMPS 


As we went along caribou became plen- 
tiful, and towards evening we came 
down to a lake and Pete and I stalked 
a bull moose and a caribou. Getting 
up to within 100 yards of the moose, 
he proved to be a whopper, with a head 
of only about forty inches, so I passed 
him up. The caribou had a fair head, 
so I stalked him at about seventy 
yards, but let him go. On the follow- 
ing day I saw herds of caribou, and 
one bull moose, a good one, which got 
away. Ferguson, who had laid out all 
night, came into camp bringing two 
fine caribou heads. 


bear since Ferguson had shot at his 
grizzly. 

It was still snowing on Monday, the 
13th, but on the 14th, Pete and I took 
a couple of days’ rations and hiked to 
the swamp lands for moose. In three 
hours’ travel I encountered large num- 
bers of caribou, found a good sized 
bull, stalked it and killed it at about 
140 yards. He had a fine head, so we 
returned to camp to care for it, instead 
of going farther that day. Late in the 
evening Ferguson came into camp 
carrying the pelt of a grizzly, small 
but in good condition. 
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Pete and I were up early the next 
morning and on our way for the moose 
country. In the afternoon Pete point- 
ed out another bigcaribou carrying a 
splendid antlered head, and taking five 
shots at him running I broke him 
down and went up and finished him 
with a sixth shot. This big fellow’s 
head carried forty-three points. We 
then looked around for bear, saw con- 
siderable sign and made temporary 
camp. 

We passed a miserable night in the 
rain, sleet and snow, and early the next 
morning we were on the move. As 
Pete was bringing in the horses, he saw 
three grizzlies on a distant hill, and we 
started out after them at once. It was 
again snowing very hard, and the 
wind was against us. After a hard 
climb, we reached the top of the moun- 
tain and encountered a heavy fog. We 
hunted about for some time, and the 
bear probably scenting us, escaped. We 
tracked them down to the snow line 
and had to give them up. We were 
out of grub, except fresh meat; did not 
even have salt. Pete was anxious that 
I should kill a grizzly, and did not 
want to give up without one, evidently 
feeling the sting of defeat more be- 
cause Pat had been successful in pilot- 
ing Ferguson to one. 

‘Doan no, mebby stay one more day, 
ketch um bear sure.”’ 

‘‘But we have nothing to eat, Pete.’’ 

‘You eat um meat, lak me, by gar?”’ 

‘*‘T cari eat anything you can.’’ 

On a diet of meat straight, then, we 
took up the chase. I found it strange 





to be weakening, so far as I was con- 
cerned, but the Indian thrived on it. 
After two hours we encountered such 
a severe storm that we were forced to 
turn toward camp again, when Pete 
saw what he considered to be a good- 
sized moose head. Sizing him up thru 
the glasses, the Indian estimated the 
spread at fifty inches. I shot him dead 
at 165 yards, and on going to him was 
greatly disappointed to find the meas- 
urement of the head to be but forty- 
six inches, tho smooth and well bal- 
anced with twenty-five points. We 
made our error on account of the 
weather conditions. As a matter of 
fact, I will say that good moose heads 
are scarce in the Cassiar, and the griz- 
zlies are not to be compared with the 
ones found in the Rockies of Montana 
and Wyoming. The moose in the Cas- 
siar hardly ever are found with heads 
with a spread exceeding sixty inches. 
After a splendid breakfast of bull 
moose meat, with not even salt on the 
side, we hit out for our permanent 
eamp, this being our third day on a 
strictly meat diet. While broiling 
meat over the coals at breakfast, Pete 
inquired of me: 

‘*Miss’r Hawk, you quistan man?’’ 

‘*Well Pete, I guess I believe some- 
what that way. Why do you ask?’’ 

‘‘A long time go, me lettle man; ma 
old man, ma ole woman e-v-y injun 
man an papoose, all time him go 
echureh. Him prey lak one white man 
who say him see gold stairs, gold table, 
gold trail; e-v-y ting just gold. Fannily 
one day me see ’um preacher get him 
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READY TO 


in book. Den I see him only a s-t-o-r-y, 
an’ I no go back any more.’’ 

We were on the trail all day and 
saw a few caribou, but nothing worth 
shooting. We arrived at our permanent 
camp at 8 o’clock, all in. The boys 
were all mighty glad to see us, for they 
thought sure some accident had be- 
fallen us. I found Ferguson with a 
very fine moose head that spread about 
fifty inches and was very massive. On 
the 20th and 21st we were still hunt- 
ing for moose, seeing only two small 
bulls and several cows and calves. 

On the 24th we all went after goat. 
I didn’t find anything good enough to 
take, so turned my attention to cari- 
bou, needing one more head to fill my 
limit. I located one about a mile away, 
and we got up to within 200 yards of 
him, after a lot of hard work, when the 
wind changed and we had to lie in the 
snow for more than an hour. The 
bunch was lying down, and for this 
reason I could not get a shot at him; 
finally he got up and I let him have it. 
He was a beauty, having a spread of 
4614 inches and 56%4 inches long, a 
very fine head. We returned to camp, 
Ferguson coming later with a goat head, 
having had a strenuous day’s hunt. 

Next day we broke camp and headed 











START HOME. 


on our return trip to Telegraph Creek, 
intending to hunt on our way out. Fer- 
guson saw a couple of moose, but they 
were small, and tho I hunted hard and 
faithful, I did not find anything worth 
taking. 

Arriving at Dease Lake, the guides 
again donned their store duds and 
leading the van, marched in pomp 
toward home. The last day in, at noon, 
the pack train was held in the rear, and 
the guides and hunters went in ahead 
and were met by the native populace 
all trigged out in Indian finery. Our 
we:come was acclaimed with the tink- 
ling of bells and yelping of dogs. The 
same commotion was inspired when the 
pack train with its loads of game heads 
made its appearance the next morning. 

We were just forty days out of Tele- 
graph Creek; during that time we 
bagged three moose, six caribou, four 
sheep, three goats, and one grizzly bear, 
besides numerous ptarmigan, grouse 
and pheasant and an abundance of 
fish. 

In conclusion I will say that while 
this is a very expensive trip, there is 
no doubt about it being the best hunt- 
ing grounds in North America. You 
have such a variety of big game to 
hunt and you get what you go after. 
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GRAHAM QUENCHING THE DESERT THIR 
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HUNTING IN MEXICO DURING 
THE REVOLUTION 


TEXT AND PHOTOGRAPHS BY 


RALPH EDMUNDS 


The so-called mountains of Mexico 
are low hills of sharp, broken rocks. 
From the hills, gravely mesas slope off 
the desert. The desert is gravel and 
sand. There is no grass and few flow- 
ers. The desert and mountains are 
covered with a sparse growth of cactus, 
ironwood, palo verde, mesquites, brit- 
tle-brush, smoke-brush, greasewood, 
and several other kinds of brush. They 
are not trees, but bushes, and it is 
from these bushes that the antelopes, 
deer, and sheep obtain their food. Near- 
ly every bush that grows in Mexico is 
covered with sharp thorns. All of our 
live stock had to subsist upon the 
branches of these bushes during the 
trip. 

As we had ridden along our guide 
had told us of the wonderful game 
country that we were approaching. He 
cautioned us both not to shoot at small 
rams, for if we did we would be sorry 
later on, when he showed us band after 
band of monster rams, with horns 
measuring sixteen inches, or better. He 
confidentially told us that we could 
kill fifteen head of game, and that he 
could square it all right with the gov- 
ernor. He told us of the dozens of men 
he had taken out and that they had all 
bagged big rams. It made no differ- 
ence about one’s shooting ability, for 
the big rams were so thick, and‘so tame, 
that even women got as many as they 
wanted, in a few days’ hunting. He 
pictured it all out in such glowing col- 
ors, that I could close my eyes, and see 
the walls of my den covered with the 
heads of big Mexican rams. 

From the Tres Posos camp we were 
told that we could hunt either sheep, 
deer, or antelopes. I decided that I 
would go out and bring in a couple of 
sheep and Graham chose antelope for 
his first big kill. My guide and I hunt- 


ed all day in the sharp rocks, but we 
did not see a fresh track. Graham rode 
all day, and saw four antelopes run- 
ning, like the wind, a mile away. 

The next day we moved camp to the 
tenaja in the Tulle Arroya. On the 
trip to this camp we saw a band o* 
twelve antelopes, running like wild 
fire, about twelve hundred yards away. 
With the exception of one other lone 
buck antelope, these were the last an- 
telopes we saw on the trip, altho we 
hunted for them several days, and 
crossed and recrossed the range where 
they were supposed to be. From the 
sign we saw, we concluded that there 
were not to exceed fifty antelopes in 
that entire range, and that a hunter 
stood about ome chance in five hundred 
of getting an antelope in a thirty-day 
trip. 

Braced up by more promises, and by 
more stories of great kills by other 
hunters, Graham and I struggled on 
over the jagged rocks, straining our 
eyes, expecting every moment to see a 
band of big rams. Graham was a splen 
did athlete, and could walk all day 
without fatigue. I was in the pink of 
physical condition, having just re- 
turned from atrip after Rocky Moun 
tain big game. I doubtiftwo hunters 
ever covered more ground than we did 
in the same time. We walked those 
guides until they nearly collapsed. We 
would awaken the camp at 4 a. m., and 
hustle them out as soon as we could 
see. We moved camp from one tenaja 
to another. We took long side trips, 
and made dry camps. We hunted high 
and low. The guides continued to tell 
wonderful stories of the success of 
other men; but the magic wand had 
lost some of its charm. We had seen 
a few small bands of ewes and lambs, 


and had even seen a few forlorn little 
11 











WE HUNTED FOR ANTELOPES ON HORSEBACK. 


rams, but we had not seen a single big 
ram. The sheep that we had seen were 
not tame, but were as wild as any game 
that one will ever see. They would 
run at three miles distance. Graham 
and I held a war council, by ourselves, 
and when our tired guides dropped off 
to sleep we compared notes. We had 
been out thirteen days, and had not 
even had a shot under 800 yards. There 
was not a pound of fresh meat in camp, 
and only about ten pounds of bacon 
left. It did not take’ a mathematical 
genius to figure out that this would 
not last six men seventeen days. We had 
seen very little sign of rams, not even 
having seen a single pair of old 
horns, in all our tramps. We decided 
then and there to shoot the first living 
thing we saw, in order to get meat for 
camp, and we decided that we would 
not be so particular about the size of 
the rams, for we concluded that we 
would be lucky if we got even small 
rams. From this date on we shot ewes 
and lambs, and managed to keep the 
camp supplied with meat; but we had 
to make long range shots to do that. 
After we had hunted out the major 
portion of the east slope of the Tenaja 
range, our guides decided that all of 


the big rams had migrated over to the 
Pinto Range, which is near the Gulf. 
We accordingly made the long trip to 
this new land of promise, only to find 
it the same as the Tenaja Range. We 
hunted hard and saw a few scattered 
bands of ewes, lambs and small rams. 
The guides ceased trying to charm us 
with their marvelous stories, for they 
knew by this time that we fully appre- 
ciated the situation. 

We turned our faces homeward and 
again started across the desert. Gra- 
ham and I rode on ahead of the packs, 
and after we had traveled about five 
miles, we came upon a lonesome buck 
antelope, which we killed. It was only 
by accident that we got him, for we 
did not see another antelope on the 
125-mile ride home. 

Our hunt was over. We had spent 
thirty-one days in Mexico, and men 
could not have hunted harder. Few 
men could have endured the physical 
exertion that we put forth. The sum 
total of our bag consisted of two small, 
undesirable rams, two ewes, a lamb, 
and one antelope, and we killed every- 
thing that we shot at that was within 
shooting distance. 

Too much could not be said in praise 
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STOCK WATERING AT A TENAGA 


of the skill shown by our white guide. 
I believe that he is, without question, 
the best sheep hunter in the world. He 
is simply a wonder at locating sheep. 
He can take a glass and locate a sheep 
two miles away. I feel safe in saying 
that he did not overlook a single sheep 
on the trip. If a sheep comes within 
the field covered by his glass he will 
spot it. He knows the habits of sheep 
perfectly. He can stalk them with 
marvelous skill. He is the peer of al] 
sheep hunters, and it seems a shame 
that he is not located in a better game 
country. 

From my observations in Mexico, I 
am of the opinion that most of the big 
rams have been potted .by head 
hunters. In the hot summer months 
these sheep come to the tenajas every 
day for water. There are only a few 
places where they can drink. The 
Mexicans lie in wait and pick off the 
big ones at close range. They find a 
ready sale for them in Los Angeles and 
San Diego, and I imagine that some un- 
suecessful hunters have bought their 
trophies, rather than go back empty 
handed. I know that they offered to 
sell a big ram head to both Graham 
and me for $100; but we did not buy 


it. It is my personal belief that about 
two-thirds of the big ram heads that 
have been brought out of Mexico by 
the hunters who have gone there were 
killed with silver bullets. 

As a deer country this section of 
Mexico is a joke. On this trip we saw 
the tracks of just three deer. They are 
the mule deer, so common in our Unit- 
ed States. I know of places in Idaho 
where one can see fifty deer in a single 
day. 

The Mexican antelopes are the same 
as those found in our Western states, 
but their scalps are short haired and 
almost worthless. They are in widely 
scattered bands, and are in a country 
extremely hard to hunt. I can take a 
ear, and make a drive of ten hours, 
from Idaho Falls, and, without leaving 
the auto, see more antelopes than we 
saw in the thirty-one days we hunted 
in Mexico. 

The Mexican sheep is a_ small, 
scrawny, withered-up animal with 
very little fat on its body. Their meat 
is no more to be compared to the flesh 
of an Idaho sheep than is the flesh of 
an owl to be compared to the flesh of 
a young quail. It is claimed that they 


are a different species from the sheep 
13 
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months of the year, that 
it would, in a short time 
be unlike the sleek, beau- 
tiful animal that we have 
in this blessed Northand. 
In Wyoming, Idaho and 
Montana there are areas 
ten miles square where 
there are more sheep than 
there is in all Mexico, and 
they are real sheep, too, 
with long, glossy coats of 
hair, and massive, well-fed 
bodies. Recently a party 
of hunters saw in Idaho 
within forty-eight hours, 








THE ANTELOPE THAT THE AUTHOR KILLED. 


of the states; but if there is a distine- 
tion, I cannot see it. The difference, 
if there is a difference, is brought 
about by the fact that those miserable 
Mexican sheep have been starved for 
centuries, and have never drunk pure 
water since they were born. I imagine 
that if one would take an Idaho sheep 
down there, where it must live on the 
thorny branches of scrubby, desert 
bushes, and go without water for six 


200 head of sheep, many 
of which were fine, big 
rams. In Mexico two of 
us saw about thirty sheep, within a 
period of thirty-one days, and there 
was not a decent ram in the lot. 
Distance certainly lends enchant- 
ment, for otherwise one would never 
leave the splendid game field of the 
North for the wretched hunting of- 
fered in Mexico. In Mexico one must 
eat filthy cooking, and put up with 
miserable outfits. One’s life is in con- 
stant danger. The desert is an unin- 











THE SHEEP COUNTRY. 
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THE AUTHOR AND SHEEP KILLED BY HIM IN MEXICO AT A DISTANCE OF ONE MILE—A 
RECORD SHOT FOR DISTANCE. 
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viting waste, with nothing to break its 
deathlike stillness and solitude. The 
water is polluted, and must contain 
millions of deadly germs. The game 
is scarce, undesirable and hard to ap- 
proach. There is no beautiful scenery 
to charm the eye; nothing but the blaz- 
ing, trackless desert, that fell asleep 
when the world was born, and which 
will sleep on until time shall be no 
more. Give me the Northland with its 
life, its fire, its energy, and its up-and- 
be-doing spirit. Give me our wonder- 
ful Rocky Mountains with the clear, 
crystal springs, the murmuring brooks, 
the roaring rivers, the peaceful lakes. 
Give me the forests, the towering 
mountains capped with snow, the birds 
and the glorious sunsets of the West. 
Give me a bed of boughs under shelter- 
ing pines, and rushing water to sing 
me to sleep. 

~ Note.—Mr. Zdmunds failed to mention a 


remarkable shot on a sheep that he made 
on the trip recorded above, 


Tenaja Mountains, Mexico, January 17, 1916. 

I hereby certify that Ralph Edmunds of 
Idaho Falls, Idaho, shooting a Ross rifle and 
Ross ammunition, shot and killed a ewe 
mountain sheep at a distance of from 1,600 
t> 2,000 yards. The shot was made across a 
deep and rough cafion, making it impossi- 
ble to make an exact measurement of the 
distance; but it was very close to a mile 
away. In witness whereof, I have hereunto 
bye my hand, the day and year above writ- 
en. 

eee: sl oe aR Re ewe ee ee ’ 


I hereby certify that I saw the above sheep 
and that the same was killed by a gunshot 
wcund inflicted by a Ross rifle, and that the 
above statement is true to the best of my 
knowledge and belief. 

(Signed) ALEX. HUNT, 


STANLEY R. GRAHAM. 


The following paragraph is taken from a 
manuscript written by Mr. Graham describ- 
ing this trip: “Edmunds, who is the most 
accurate rifle shot I ever met, killed a small 
ewe at the almost unbelievable distance of 
from 1,800 to 2,000 yards. He used a Ross 
.280 caliber sporting rifle with open sights. 
The bullet entered just below the tail, badly 
lacerating the intestines and lungs. Subse- 
quent shots, espectally the shooting of a 
small ram at a distance of 800 yards, proved 
to my mind that game is not safe from Ed- 
munds at even a mile away.”’—Editor. 


(CONCLUSION. ) 





and while the distance was 
not accurately determined, yet 
enough is known of it to war- 
rant its being classed as a 
record-breaker. We hope he 
will pardon our assumption in 
reporting it here, because we 
believe that such shots should 
be placed on record. Mr. Ed- 
munds fired six shots at a 
band of three sheep. The 
fourth shot fired was at a 
young ewe standing with her 
rump to him. He had been 
able to judge the distance on 
the prior shots, as he could 
see very plainly where the 
bullets struck, the ground be- 
ing very dry and dusty. The 
guide used a pair of powerful 
field glasses and told him 
where each shot was falling. 
On this fourth shot it was 
very evident that the sheep 
was hit, but it was not found 
that night. The trail was 
taken up next day and the 
sheep found about five miles 
from where he shot it. It had 
just died, as the body was 
warm. The bullet had entered 
just below the tail, passing 
into the right lung, the ani- 
mal dying from congestion of 
that organ. The following let- 
ters from men who were in 
the field at the time are pub- 
lished (the guide’s name be- 
ing purposely omitted, altho 
we have it, properly signed 
on file): 
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MEXICAN AT A TENAGA. 
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THE RIO GRANDE 


ON THE LOWER RIO GRANDE 








A description of the great profusion of bird life, the 
plentitude of big game, and some experiences that Uncle 
Sam’s soldiers have gone thru along the Texas border. 








LIEUT. BOWERS DAVIS 


Most of Uncle Sam’s army in the 
United States has been making its 
home along the Mexican border for 
several years; but in the early autumn 
of 1915 some 5,000 soldiers were con- 
centrated along the lower waters of the 
Rio Grande in the magic valley. Along 
the northern bank of the river for 
many miles in the chaparral and mes- 
quite and in the little towns along the 
railroad they pitched their tents. The 
railroad had not been in the valley 
many years, and the towns were new 
and up-to-date and so were the people. 
Great irrigation ditches carried the wa- 
ter of the Rio Grande back into the 
country, and thousands of acres of 
vegetable gardens and fruit trees lined 
the sides of the track. It was a pretty 
country where the hand of man had 
made it so; rich Mother Earth respond- 
ed eagerly to the tiller of the soil; but 
in its primeval state yet untouched by 





man it was a wild untamed piece of 
land covered with cactus, mesquite and 
every kind of vegetation that has 
thorns or spines upon it. 

Into this country the soldiers of the 
United States came, and spread them- 
selves out to protect every village, ham- 
let, and farm from the raids of the 
bandits, who were having a merry time 
of it carrying off cattle and horses, and 
killing the peaceful inhabitants when 
the mood suited them. They were con- 
siderably hampered in their operations, 
however, by some sixty Texas rangers, 
whose job it was to look after the wel- 
fare of the Texas border, only about 
1,000 miles in length, about equal to 
both fronts in the European war. 

No wonder everyone was happy to 
see Uncle Sam’s soldiers, tho the 
rangers were very much respected by 
the bandits, and there was a saying 


that one ranger could account for 
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A GREAT IRRIGATION CANAL, 


These ditches carried the waters of the Rio Grande 
back into the country. 


twenty bandits. There is no doubt that 
each one had accounted for at least 
that number, for the circling buzzards 
on high certainly were very much in 
evidence to the newly-arrived soldiers. 

The soldiers found it a rather hard 
job at first adapting themselves to the 
tactics required in their new surround- 
ings. From brigade maneuvers in open 
country, they suddenly found them- 
selves transported to the thick brush 
strung out in little detachments where 
they had to shift for themselves. 

They saw thousands of Mexicans 
(good ones), but they did not see any 
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bad ones. The good ones were to be 
protected, the bad ones were to be shot 
provided it was in self-protection or 
you knew they were bad Mexicans; the 
soldiers had to éxercise their gray mat- 
ter considerably to prevent being shot, 
or serving behind the bars for shooting 
the wrong man. 

They also found out that Mother 
Earth was a good protection, and each 
little detachment dug itself into the 
ground or provided some means of de- 
fense; even the field wireless station, 
after having the generator put out of 
action by a well-aimed shot, dug a well 
for itself. 

The soldiers did not see any good 
reason for all the unnecessary shooting 
and murder going on; but they were 
told it had gone on, on a small scale, 
for many years, but had recently come 
to a head in the plan of San Diego. 

The plan of San Diego, briefly. pro- 
vided for the rising of Mexicans in 
Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, and Cali- 
fornia, ‘‘all as one, and one as all.’’ 
Every male American over 16 years of 
age was to be slain. Only Americans 
were to be killed; the Japanese, In- 
dians and negroes were all to be 
spared, and received into the new re- 
public, which republic was to be an- 
nexed to Mexico. 

The plan did not seem to make much 
headway, and the bandits, numbering 
only a few hundred (probably less than 
200 organized), confined most of their 
operations to the lower part of the val- 
ley of the Rio Grande. There were 
probably other reasons for the ill feel- 








THE SOLDIERS DUG THEMSELVES IN AND. BARRICADED THEIR TENTS. 
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A MAGAZINE 


ing along the border, but the ‘‘Plan of 
San Diego’’ was the most advertised 
one. 

Having dug themselves in, and be- 
come accustomed to the cactus, mes- 
quite and bandits, the soldiers began 
to make themselves at. home. Bandit 
raids from across the river became 
rather rare occurrences, probably due 
to the assistance of the Mexican author- 
ities. The tide of events seemed to be 
shifting far up the river and to the 
west, where Villa (pronounced Veya 
by the Mexicans) still held forth. 

The autumn was coming on and with 
it the opening of the hunting season: 
many of the soldiers had not tasted 
fresh meat for some months, and the 
fat quail and sleek bucks which seemed 
to abound in the heavy brush and dry 
resacas (dry streams or arroyos) were 
most tempting, only the game laws and 
the orders of the commanding general 
of the department kept them from liv- 
ing on the fat of the land; the game 
laws might have been broken by a few, 
but the orders from higher authorities 
still gave the game a chance to breathe 
freely, and made them 
think that the soldiers in 
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gan to kill doves and white wings. The 
little mourning doves perehed in the 
mesquite and ebony trees by our tents, 
ate the crumbs from our table, and 
made us think that it would be well to 
shoot some of their larger kind in the 
fields. 

The doves and white wings we found 
in large numbers feeding along the road- 
side or m some adjacent corn field; 
the best time to go after them was in 
the cool of the morning or late in the 
evening just befere sundown; as soon 
as the sun became warm they flew to 
the shade of the mesquite, where they 
gathered in great numbers and took 
their siesta. The pot hunter could get 
all he wanted at such times, but it was 
cold-blooded murder. Out in the fields, 
however, they were well able to take 
eare of themselves, and most of your 
shots were long ones fired at swiftly 
moving birds, as doves and pigeons are 
very swift on the wing. We saw a very 
few blue pigeons. Once they were very 
plentiful in the United States, now they 
are worth $500 a pair caught alive. 

We saw birds. of many varieties as 





olive drab were mighty 
innocent kind of hombres 
(men). They had a chance 
to change their opinions 
later, tho there is plenty of 
game for everyone in the 
lower Rio Grande valley, 
and all ean kill the limit 
and still make very little 
impression; however, the 
game laws were well ob- 
served by the soldiers, tho 
the eanvasback ducks, 
when they come _ south 
another winter, may look 
down from on high for the 
canvas tents to see if the 
soldiers of the United 
States are still watchfully 
waiting for them before 
they decide to settle dowz 
on the waters of the Rio 
Grande. 














Early in the fall we be- 


HOME-MADE RUGS IN THE FIELD. 
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IN THE MESQUITE AND CACTUS. 


we wound our way thru the thicket and 
tangle. Bright red cardinal birds were 
hard at work; these birds are said to 
do at least fifteen times as much good 
in the world as harm, so it is well they 
are not classified as game birds. Red- 
headed _ woodpeckers,  scissor-bills, 
hawks and many sweet toned birds 
made one realize that the country was 
teeming with life. 


Large flocks of great tailed gracklers 
(crow blackbirds) creaked, sniffled, 
whistled and made as much noise as 
they could and rose in black huddled 
masses, inviting you to try the pattern 
of your shot; but being thoroly unfit 
to eat, their bravado was but natural, 
and they confined themselves mostly to 
the streets of the towns and along the 
highways, seldom being seen far from 





A MEXICAN HUT OF ADOBE AND GRASS IN THE RIO GRANDE VALLEY. 
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RESTING IN THE CACTUS AND MESQUITE 


‘the haunts of man; while the little 
swamp blackbirds are quite shy in com- 


parison, but almost as noisy. 
Speaking of noisy animals, the coy- 
otes at first made sleeping rather dif- 
ficult; about the time we were peace- 
fully going to sleep their unearthly 
vells and howls, a short distance back 





in the brush, would suddenly awaken 
us. They came close up to camp and in 
the dark several of them were shot at 
by nervous recruits doing one of their 
first guards, which brought down the 
wrath of all on the unfortunate sentry 
who was sure that he had seen the form 
of a man sneaking thru the brush. 





FOUR WHITE-TAILS IN A CLEARED SPOT. 
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LEOPARD CAT—A NATIVE OF THE RIO 
GRANDE VALLEY 


Some wildfowl one night were blown 
in their flight against the telephone 
line. It was a black night, about mid- 
night, and the sentry on post (a reeruit) 
fired into the dark, thinking someone 
was cutting the line. We went out to 
investigate, but only found the body of 
a small teal duck which had been 
hurled against the wire, probably while 
flying sixty or seventy miles an hour, 
for the force of the contact had 
killed it. 

Many times during the night, when 
it began to get cold, we could hear big 
flocks of ducks flying by, coming from 
the North to their Southern homes. 
Most of them came down along the 
lower waters of the Rio Grande, for 
here they knew the ponds never freeze, 
and not only did they have the water of 
the river and the nearby ocean to swim 
in, but the valley of the southern Rio 
Grande is dotted and, crossed by any 
number of small lakes, marshes and 
resacas (small marshy streams); an 
ideal waterfowl winter resort; and 
here they gathered to gossip of their 
journey to the Far North, and how they 
had avoided shot and shell on their 
journey South. 

Ducks of many varieties there were 
—green-headed drake mallards with 
fine chestnut breasts, long slender pin- 
tails, green- and blue-winged teal, noisy 
spoon-bills, hardy black ducks smelling 


of the ocean brine, and hundreds of 
sleek, fat canvasbacks, barely able to 
lift their plump bodies from the water; 
great white brant and black-headed 
Canadian geese, which strictly avoided 
the approach of man; little yellow- 
legged snipe, which gathered in con- 
vivial bunches and stood up on their 
thin legs in the marshes, and along the 
shores; lazy black coots which waited 
until you could poke them with your 
gun and then scooted away across the 
water, apparently in great fear, tho 
not one of them had ever met their 
death by man, unless they happened to 
be mixed in with a flock of ducks and 
had the ill-luck, both for sportsman and 
themselves, to get in the way of the 
shot group. 

But notwithstanding their great num- 
bers both the ducks and geese were a 
wily lot; the Bob White and California 
quail, both of which inhabit the valley 
of the lower Rio Grande, were often 
foolish enough to forsake the mesquite 
and eactus and expose themselves in 
the open corn fields; and along the 
sides of the road the poor little yellow- 
legged snipe would stand at attention 
in great flocks and let you walk almost 
up to them; quite different, however, 
were the tactics of the ducks. They 
gathered in large flocks in the open 
stretches of water where you needed a 
.42 centimeter cannon to reach them, or 
sat quietly on the water of some stream, 
both banks of which were lined with a 
tangle of mesquite and prickly pears 
more formidable than a German wire 
entanglement. 

When they rose in the air they cir- 
eled high into the sky and the sports- 
man waiting in the thicket on their line 
of march rose from his blind as they 
passed by and waved a farewell as they 
journeyed a thousand feet overhead in 
a stretched-out V, craning*iheir necks 
downward to look at you as they passed 
over, and evidently wondering why you 
had not been more up-to-date and 
brought along a machine gun with 
necessary instruments and data for pro- 
curing the range. 

However, the morning and evening 
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flights afforded some excellent shoot- 
ing, tho it necessitated staying out late 
in the brush, which added a little ex- 
eitement to the hunt, for you did not 
know for certain while wandering 
along some lonely resaca with nothing 
but Mother Nature for company, that 
some zealous bandit might be following 
along your trial, waiting for a good 
opportunity to lay you low, and then 
sneak away in the gathering dusk of 
evening. 

It was also a good precaution to have 
a rifle with you for there was always a 
chance of killing a deer, wild cat or 
possibly a mountain lion. 

While returning to camp one night 
one of the hunters had 4 rather close 
encounter with a leopard cat. He had 
killed a good number of rabbits and 
had them slung over his back in a sack. 
He was walking down a narrow path 
and happened to hear some soft foot- 
falls coming down the path after him. 
He thought it might be some stray dog 
so did not pay any attention to it until 
he heard an angry growl close at his 
heels, and turning quickly round he 
saw a fine large leopard cat advancing 
toward him, and showing its teeth. He 
had his gun loaded with number six 
shot, but let both barrels fly, which 
promptly put an end to Mr. Cat, as the 
range was very close and the shot did 
not have a chance to scatter. 

We often ran across white-tailed deer 
while out scouting or riding in auto- 
mobiles at night. A deer was run over 
one night by an automobile. The 
machine had just made a sharp turn in 
the road while traveling at high speed 
and had a rather rough time of it. 
Deer and other wild animals often 
stood in the roads at night, attracted 
by the lights, and seemed to have little 
fear of the throb of the engines (mostly 
Fords). ° 

We stopped at a ranchman’s house 
one night and he presented us with 
some fine deer meat, which he said 
came from a deer which had been feed- 
ing in his pasture that afternoon, and 
which one of the cowboys had slipped 
up close to and roped. It was a large 
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buck and the cowboy, tho he had a well- 
trained pony, had a hard time bringing 
it in. It fought harder than any steer 
he had ever roped, he said, tho it prob- 
ably weighed less than 200 pounds. 

Of course deer were not quite so 
plentiful that they were run over by 
automobiles every night or roped by 
cowboys every day; but there is a lot 
of wild country in the lower Rio 
Grande and the deer hunters will not 
find much trouble in bagging the limit 
(three) in a season. 

While out hunting deer in the heavy 
brush one day, I fired into a thicket at 








A YOUNG MOUNTAIN LION. 


a rattlesnake, which was making a ter- 
rible racket, and which appeared to be 
having a battle with a road-runner 
(chaparrel cock or ground cuckoo). 
On coming close up to the writhing 
snake I noticed that he was surrounded 
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IN THE LIMELIGHT. 


by a little rampart of cactus spines, 
upon which he was violently squirming. 
It seems that the road-runner is a dead- 
ly enemy of the rattlesnake, and also 
has some respect for the prowess of the 
rattler; but when he ean find his foe 
asleep he slips up cautiously and sur- 
rounds him with a eirele of cactus 
spines. He then gives the rattler a gen- 
tle tap with his beak which rudely 
awakens him and in his rage he ac- 
commodatingly impales himself upon 
the rampart surrounding him. 

I had leveled my gun to put an end 
to the rattler, my first shot not having 
done the job, when I perceived some- 
thing that looked like a piece of iron 


lying beside the snake. Going up 
closer, I saw half a dozen small bombs 
lying near the snake; putting the rat- 
tler out of commission with the butt 
of the rifle, I gingerly picked up the 
bombs. They were crude affairs made 
of pieces of gas pipe about a foot long, 
each containing a stick of dynamite, 
one end of the pipe being welded to- 
gether and the other end having a 
brass cover with a small hole in it from 
which protruded a few inches of fuse. 
It seems that several months before, 
when the bandits were opperating in 
large parties, when the army first came 
in force to the valley, a party of band- 
its in this locality had captured a well- 
known citizen of the country and taken 
him out into the brush; there they tied 
some of these bombs around his waist, 
and amused themselves by lighting 
their cigarettes and brushing off the 
ashes against the fuze of the bombs. 
They told the gentleman that they 
would soon blow off his pants; but 
were prevented from doing so by some 
soldiers who appeared on the scene, 
which caused their rout and the escape 
of our friend. 

Such occurrences seem to have 
stopped in the valley of the lower Rio 
Grande, let us hope entirely so; for it 
is a wonderful country, and all that is 
necessary is the hand of man to make 
it a most productive land. Tho when 
it does become thickly populated the 
game will have to hunt another wild 
and free country. 


Old Stuff. 


I flicked my fly o’er a deep, black pool, 

Where the big fellows lie in the depths so cool. 
As quick as a flash one took my fly, 

And shot up the stream in the bat of an eye. 
Then he leaped from the foam in a speckled flash. 
And again broke away in a lightning dash. 

I played him from noon ’till the rosy sun set, 

And my arms became weary and I reeked with sweat. 
Up and down thru the stream he would race; 

‘Till it began to tire him—that bullet-like pace. 
And at last to my net the bronze beauty I drew, 
But the line gave away and what did he do? 


JAMES F. DAY. 











A COSY CABIN IN THE WILDERNESS. 





THE WOODLAND TRAIL VS. THE PACE 
THAT KILLS 


FRED BRADFORD ELLSWORTH 


“If thou art worn and hard beset 

With sorrows, that thou wouldst forget, 

If thou wouldst read a lesson, that will keep 

Thy heart from fainting and thy soul from 
sleep, 

Go to the woods and hills! No tears 

Dim the sweet look that Nature wears.” 


—Longfellow. 


In my travels about I have seen life 
in all its whirling eddies. The bright 
lights of Broadway once had a particu- 
lar charm and attraction for me. There 
was Martin’s, Rector’s, Murray’s, and 
Maxim’s, Fairchild’s, Moquin’s, Café 
Liberty and many other gorgeously 
fitted up and decorated ‘‘thirst par- 
lors’? and music halls. Across the 
‘‘nond’’ in Paris was the night life at 
the Le Rat Mort, Monico’s and the Bal 
Tabarin. London and Berlin also had 


its attractions of this nature. 
I used to be a habitue of certain 
places, for I loved excitement. Besides, 





I obtained material for short stories, 
ete. There gathered the moths and 
butterflies of society and scorched their 
wings in the terrific flames that glowed. 
It was intensely interesting to study 
humanity and especially to try and 
fathom corrupt, lingering lies, dream- 
ing under fluttering fans waved over 


whitest heaving breasts. Beautiful 
women, fascinating, irresistible, pos- 


sessing wonderful charm of manner. 
Handsome men, and all clever at re- 
partee, raconteurs and fine conversa- 
tionalists. Bon vivants, epicures and 
gormands, thru and thru. Their very 
manner in ordering showed taste of the 
highest cultivated degree. The popu- 
lar gait is the gait that kills, and in 
these places it killed, all right! 
Believe me, I know what it is to be 
with a ‘‘nice’’ congenial coterie of such 
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people, sitting around prettily-decor- 
ated tables. The talk becomes gay and 
animated. ‘‘Wealthy Water’’ soon 
flows so fast you are compelled to turn 
up your trousers to keep the feet dry. 
The orchestra plays classic music at 
first. Later on as everyone becomes 
imbued with the spirit of melody and 
the ‘‘grape’’ it pounds out strains that 
sound like a cross between a rickety 
junk cart full of boiler scrap and the 
exhaust of a Ford. After you have all 
lapped up a few bottles of the wine 
that paints landscapes on the memory, 
the whole assemblage takes the form 


men and women yearly. Visit any of 
our large cities today and if at all ob- 
servant you can readily satisfy your- 
self. The butterfly existence of cer- 
tain women is but a short summer 
holiday, with little attention given to 
fortune or against future wreck. They 
often roam from flower to flower sip- 
ping the sweet only and merrily pipe 
the summer thru, thinking sunshine 
and bloom eternal. 

Who contributes to the cost of much 
of this? The men of the world, many 
of them not so by nature, but cireum- 
stances. Often young men earried 


AN ATTRACTIVE CAMP DINING ROOM. 


of one solid mass, with innumerable 
heads. And, as you gaze at your asso- 
ciates, you are astonished at the fact 
that you are the only sober one in the 
party? You order again, but it might 
as well be ‘‘Cook’s’’ instead of 
Mumm ’s or Monopole for all the differ- 
ence. That, you agree, is real life, 
while it lasts. But it doesn’t last for 
long. 

There is no denying the fact that 
the popular gait is the gait that kills. 
It entices and ruins thousands of young 


away by mad infatuations for women 
with cold hearts and without imagina- 


tion. They require but one thing, 
money, to satisfy the craving for splen- 
dor and excitement, and are invariably 
incapable of appreciation. And what 
does the Fast Life often spell—ruina- 
tion and death, especially applicable to 
the man, for: 

“Here’s to m-o-n-e-y! That’s the stuff 
that gives us joy. When you have a dollar 
to spend, everybody is your friend. Folks 


you never saw before flock around you by 
the score—for your m-o-n-e-y.” 
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I shall never forget one night that I 
came from the Columbia theater and 
entered the Baldwin Café in San Fran- 
cisco. It was midnight, yet the tables 
were mostly all occupied with hand- 
some men and beautiful women in even- 
ing attire. As I was seated at a table, 
I noticed a gentleman opposite me, din- 
ing and watching the gaiety of the 
crowd about him. He eyed me sharp- 
ly and satisfied with his scrutiny, said, 
with politeness, smilingly: ‘‘The gait 
that kills, eh!’’ ‘‘It certainly is,’’ I 
admitted, ‘‘but ‘Frisco’ is noted for 
that.’’ 

I declined his kind invitation to sup 


bygone days that perhaps might have 
been in many instances more profitably 
and wisely spent. Whoever originated 
the toast must have escaped from a 
sanitarium or conceived it at that stage 
of mental and physiological bliss which 
follows a determination and resolution 
to swear off the use of tobacco and 
liquors and be good, which most gen- 
erally takes place on New Year’s and 
invariably ceases three or four days 
later. 

‘Don’t you ever indulge?’’ I in- 
quired, surprised. 

**No,’’ he answered, with a twinkle 
in his eyes. 
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A GUIDE AND AN ENTHUSIASTIC WOMAN ANGLER. 


with him, as I had already given my 
order. As the waiter brought me a 
cocktail, I asked him to join me in a 
drink, to which he politely declined. 
Then I added: 


“He swore off drinking and tobacco, 
Vowed from vice he’d be exempt. 
He gained his resolutions, but 
He died in the attempt.” 


He laughed heartily, and, as we were 
discussing force of habit and will pow- 
er, this toast came back to my mem- 


ery. Possibly as a faint reminder of 


‘‘A eigar?’’ I quickly added. 

‘*No, thank you,’’ came the reply. 

‘*What! Don’t ever drink or smoke,”’ 
I hastened to ask. 

‘*No, sir,’’ he responded. 

‘‘Chew?”’ 

**No.”’ 

‘What do you do?’’ I then asked. 

‘‘Get more enjoyment and happiness 
out of life than I ever did before.’’ 

*‘How do you make that out?’’ I in- 
terrogated. ‘‘Did you ever drink?’’ 
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‘‘All I could hold, and my only re- 
gret at that time was my inability to 
hold more. I even felt humiliated at 
being born without a larger capacity. 
I used to smoke like a house afire. 
There was no limit. At that time I 
envied a smoke stack. Chewed tobac- 
co too, like a cow at her cud. Wished 
I had two mouths instead of one and a 
stomach like a camel’s.’’ 

‘Well, you’re a funny fellow,’’ I 
stated, after listening attentively and 
reflecting. ‘‘What caused you to re- 
form ?’’ 

‘*A realization, demonstrated by ex- 





A 30-LB. MUSCALLONGE. 


Taken by a sportswoman on a 6-oz. split 
bamboo rod. 


perience, that I was slowly fitting my- 
self for the undertaker in more ways 
than one. The cultivated appetites 
were getting stronger and stronger 
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every day. Mentally, physically and 
morally I was not my natural self. 
Financially I knew I was not. Under 
the existing circumstances, as they ap- 
pealed to me, I decided to stop before 
too late. I did as I had determined to 
do, gained my resolutions, but did not 
die in the attempt, as the toast went.’’ 

There are some men who drink and 
smoke and live to a ripe old age. They 
are successful in business and get about 
as much enjoyment out of life as the 
average individual. They have been 
temperate, tho. Everything, of course, 
all the good things of life, have their 
uses and abuses. The ability to do 
these things in moderation depends 
largely on one’s physical makeup. 
Temperament plays a most conspicu- 
ous part. 

Look at the average business man to- 
day. He is a tense, nervous high- 
strung, almost wreck of a being. For 
what? Ambition for wealth and su- 
premacy. Eventually the strain upon 
their mental faculties becomes so in- 
tense that the mind gives way. They 
pay the penalty for not heeding the 
eall of nature for rest. 

Just pause and consider the vacation 
given the average man by the majority 
of corporations—two weeks. Think of 
it—two weeks, for a man who has 
worked conscientiously and hard, with 
the interests of his firm at heart, for 
fifty-two weeks of the year! Often, 
likewise, under an almost unendurable 
strain at times. Why, it is worse than 
none at all. What chance has he to 
rest or recuperate? Absolutely none 
at all. He no more than gets started 
and settled than he meets himself com- 
ing back again. If he breaks down 
under the strain he is subjected to, 
what happens? More likely than not 
he losses his position. It is a case of 
survival of the fittest. The president 
and officers perhaps remain away for 
several months. That is their privi- 
lege. Possibly the managers obtain a 
month’s vacation, but the rest—two 
weeks. Such an institution is heartless 
and mercenary. All they care for a 
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man is the work they can slave out of 
him. Such is the system. 

Two weeks’ vacation. Does that add 
to enjoyment or prolong life? Men 
whose hearts have been shut against 
the purifying influences of a happy 
communion with nature are often un- 
happy, gloomy, discontented, morose. 
It is easy to reason why they become 
vicious. I’ can readily understand it. 

Only thru a perfect physical develop- 
ment can a moral and mental develop- 
ment be obtained. I have always main- 
tained that a careful training in ath- 
letics should be an essential part of 
every young man’s and woman’s edu- 
cation. Man has a strong natural ap- 
“petite for relaxation and amusement. 
Like all natural appetites, it has been 
implanted for a wise purpose. It can- 


not be repressed, but will break out in 
one form or other. 

Compare the life of the philosophical 
outdoor man who spends his spare 
time fishing and hunting to those I 
have mentioned. Fashionable dissipa- 


tions, late lobster suppers, wines, 
liquors and all that goes with it has 
little attraction for him. He general- 
ly keeps in good condition and his eyes 
are clear and his muscles like steel. 

Now is the time to look into -this 
matter of whether or not you want to 
play on your next vacation in Nature’s 
Great Play Ground. I fully compre- 
hend the fact that the majority of 
those who work for a living want to 
travel and see things; want to visit 
some summer resort where there is lots 
of life and gaiety, and have a good 
time, so to speak. Doubtless that is 
what the great majority of men and 
women have been accustomed to doing. 
Such being the case, wouldn’t you just 
like a vacation? A change—a change 
so pronounced that you will be a 
changed person when you are thru? 
How’s that? That will be enough 
changes, won’t it? 

All right now. Just decide that you 
are going to be a real outdoor man and 
woman—a real tenderfoot. You are go- 
ing into the woods on your next vaca- 
tion and emulate real sports to the best 
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A BIG LARGE-MOUTH BLACK BASS 


of your ability. It will surprise you 
greatly, if you visit the right local- 
ities, to see men and women you little 
dream of; people of refinement and cul- 
ture and good breeding, who are ex- 
perts with rod and gun, and who travel 
trails mile after mile and paddle canoes 
for days at a time, sleeping wherever 
night overtakes them. 

Of course, you don’t have to do these 
things. It is not to be expected of you 
at first. What you want to do to begin 
with is, get located at some nice, cozy, 
comfortable camp where the cooking is 
good and where pleasant people con- 
gregate—the fewer the better. The 
finest location is on a lake, and this 
lake should connect with other lakes. 
Here you will live out of doors, in na- 
ture’s laboratory, most all the time. 
It dispenses oxygen pure and simple. 
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THE AUTHOR AND HIS CAMP PETS. 


It is the best tonic imaginable and 
cures most everything. The best way 
to take it is by long walks in the woods, 
canoeing or rowing a boat. It will 
paint your cheeks a rosy hue, the color 
of peaches. It is good for weak lungs, 
poor circulation, cold feet, and grouchy 
tempers, ete. You can’t beat it any- 
where. 

Undoubtedly, you will want to know 
something about the practical clothing 
to take with you, as well as other 
equipment. In reference to this would 
say, space will not permit, at this time, 
to go into details; but if you read the 
magazines or books on these subjects 
much valuable information can be 
gained. 





In the ‘‘National Sportsman’’ for 
March, 1915, is an article by the au- 
thor entitled ‘‘Necessary Requisites of 
An Angler — Proper Clothing and 
Equipment For Men and Women In the 
North Woods.’’ In the Outers Book 
for May, 1915, is an article on this sub- 
ject by the author, entitled ‘‘Clothing 
and Equipment For a Woman In the 
Woods,’’ and another in National 
Sportsman for April, 1915, ‘‘Fisheritis 
and Muskies Galore,’’ which covers 
this subject very thoroly. You can be 
guided by them without fear of mis- 
take, whether on a fishing or hunting 
trip. 

I want all men and women to learn 
to hunt and fish or to devote a portion 
of their time and energy to play in Na- 
ture’s Big Play Ground. There exists 
the only real life, the life that rejuve- 
nates. You will find it reeuperates and 
that there is relaxation and _ recrea- 
tion. Outings in Nature’s Play Ground 
cause happiness, which gives supple- 
ness, softness and force of character, 
as the sunshine ripens and mellows 
fruit. 

When your vacation is over I am 
sure you will agree with Emerson 
when he said: ‘‘In this refulgent sum- 
mer it has been a luxury to draw the 
breath of life. The grass grows, the 
buds burst, the meadow is spotted with 
fire and gold in the tint of flowers. 
The air is full of birds, and sweet with 
the breath of the pine, the balm of 
Gilead, and the new hay. Night brings 
no gloom to the heart with its welcome 
shade. Thru the transparent darkness 
the stars pour their almost spiritual 
rays. Man under them seems a young 
child, and his huge globe a toy. The 
cool night bathes the world as with a 
river, and prepares his eyes again for 
the crimson dawn. The mystery of na- 
ture was never displayed more hap- 
pily.”’ 
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ON THE SHOSHONE 





WILFRID DITTOE 


The upper reaches of the North Fork 
of the Shoshone River, Wyo., contain 
few of the quiet, still pools beloved by 
Walton. Its source is high up in a 
rugged tilted basin 10,000 feet above 
the sea. Fed by melting glacial snows, 
the stream obtains volume quickly and 
rushes out of the basin and thru a 
meadow, down into the blue walled 
cafions. ' 

July and August see dark thunder 
elouds roll against the peaks of the 
‘*Hoodos’’ almost daily, and the ang- 
ler, fishing the holes down the shadowy 
eanon, should fish upstream and 
watch; for, with foaming crest, a de- 
bris-laden flood like a mad sorrel stal- 
lion, may sweep down any minute. If 
this happens, go to camp, for the trout 
will not rise and you cannot see them 
anyway. Morning will find the Sho- 
shone running crystal clear again. A 
flood drains quickly where there is a 
drop of two thousand feet in seven 
miles. 

When you step out of your tent at 
dawn and cross the meadow, with the 
rank grass cracking frostily underfoot, 
go cautiously; you perhaps may see, 
thru the mist, a black-tail doe with 
dappled fawns glide into the fringe of 
quaking aspens growing at the mea- 
dow’s edge, their white columns show- 
ing weird and ghostly against the dark 
background of lodgepole pines and 
Douglas firs. 

Standing in the willows, in sharp 
outline for an instant, may be a dark, 
high-shouldered moose. Almost im- 
perceptibly he merges into the brown 
shadows; so quickly, yet silently, that 
to convince yourself that he really 
stood there you walk over and look at 
his broad track. 

The stream here cuts a channel thru 
low, willow-bordered banks. Pausing 
at the edge of a pool left by the 
freshet of the day before, you feel an 
atavistic bristling of the hair which no 
longer grows on your back; but if you 


have not relied on Mother Goose t« 
furnish you with a knowledge of nat- 
ural history, the feeling passes and you 
closely examine the recently-made foot- 
print of a giant silver-tip where he 
hunted suckers in the shallows. 

You compare this footprint in your 
mind with that of the bored looking 
black bear you saw two days ago as 
he rooted idly among some rotting 
logs. Large tho he was, this grizzly 
must be much larger. You would like 
to see him, but it is safe to assume that 
he has gone high up the slope for the 
day, and just now is sleeping where 
one trailing him must pass his bed in 
ignorance of the fact until the trail 
cireles back to the spot which ‘‘ursus 
horribilis’’ has probably just vacated. 

But it was trout you started out 
after, not trout to take home, or trout 
to photograph, but trout to eat for 
breakfast this morning, and they must 
be caught and eaten quickly, for this 
is no vacation experience. There are 
horses to hunt, and when found one 
must be caught and saddled, then with 
an axe for clearing trail, or shovel to 
mend it, you must ride to work. Or, 
it may be, a peak must be climbed on 
the lookout for the smoke of forest 
fires. 

At any rate let’s get to fishing. Try 
a white miller where the willows hang 
over the pool. There are three trout 
in there, a rare thing, too, as in these 
small holes ‘‘Salmo Clarkii’’ waxes 
pugnacious and wants everything to 
himself. Just one fly is all you can 
watch in this swift water, in fact, it is 
not the trout but the angler who needs 
the light-colored lure. 

Fish upstream, and if you see a 
trout, let the fly float down to him. 
Watch carefully; they don’t seize a 
floating fly as they do a submerged 
grasshopper. Now as he lips the bait, 
strike! 

Poesy and sport must be sacrificed 


to utility and efficiency and the rod 
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and line are those of a Philistine. A 
trout is yanked out on the bank and 
killed with no ceremony. 

Another cast is made. The fly lands 
in a smother of foam; another trout 
rises, perceives the deception, and the 
first you see of him is the flash of his 
tail as he sulkily returns to his hiding 
place. 

The sun shows his red and bloated 
countenance over the edge of Moose 
Mountain. Something must be done, 
and quickly, because one trout doesn’t 
satisfy a two-meal-a-day appetite. You 
take a treasure out of a tobacco can, 
one of the swift-winged clattering 
grasshoppers found on the occasional 
bare hillsides in the forests. Sunday 
you spent two hours catching eight and 
this is the last of the eight. 

Taking off the fly and attaching a 
hook with the still lively grasshopper 
to the leader, you cast into the head of 
the pool. It sinks out of sight, but 
‘‘yvou should worry.’’ A sharp tug is 
felt, you reel in sharply while the rod 
bends and quivers. Ten inches of 
fighting quick-silver flops on the bank. 
The hopper is gone, but no matter, you 
only need two. 

While cleaning the trout you notice 
their gullets contain nothing but black 
flies and midges, with which the water 
is covered. Then why not use a black 
fly for a lure? Because among mil- 
lions of black flies, yours will have a 
proportionately small chance of being 
taken. The cut throat is epicurean and 
probably tires of black flies. 

Returning to camp in the evening 
you take off saddle and bridle and turn 


the horse loose to join his mates, who 
have come out of the brush and are 
feeding in the meadow. 

Then comes the nightly question—to 
fish or not to fish. You sit down with 
your back againsta'tree, the better to de- 
cide, and rolling a cigarette, gaze east- 
ward across the meadow. The lower 
terraces of Moose Mountain reflect the 
sunlight in flashing heliograph from 
myriad points of the thickly growing 
pines. The main peak rears its ma- 
jestic bulk high above timberline. The 
setting sun glazes its rugged surface 
with a metallic lustre. The mountain 
looks to be very near. Suddenly a 
change has taken place. The forest no 
longer flashes gleams of light. It 
shows a blue gray surface with purple 
shadows growing darker and _ less 
sharply defined. The peak no longer 
looks nakedly glaring, but softened in 
outline seems further away. A filmy 
gossamer-like veil appears before it, 
prismatic, rainbow tinted in its spark- 
ling sheen. Behind still broods the 
mountain, pale amethyst on the ram- 
parts and pinnacles but shading to 
deep umber beneath. 

The sun hag set. The veil disappears 
and the mountain, dark and mysterious, 
looms up high but immeasurably dis- 
tant across the shadowed forest. A 
meadow mouse skips across the trail. 
Canadian jays (camp robbers) chatter 
sleepily on their perches. On the slope 
above, a coyote gives voice in yearning 
cadence. Feeling the evening chill, you 
arise and, lighting the fire, prepare to 
eat bacon for supper. 


The Song of the Prairie Maid. 


Oh, the sun is mine with her golden shine, 
And the world is big and wide; 
And the flowers in glee smile love at me 


As over the plains I ride. 


With a horse and saddle and room to grow 
And a sky overhead and some friends to know— 
Why, life is wonderful, isn’t it so? 


And I am satisfied. 


MABEL 


E. AMES. 
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No. 51.—A Student’s Essay. 








By Chas. Dickinson 


gratitude of it went straight to his heart. 
“Honor thy father and thy mother” 


The pivotal commandment of the Ten 


inson please accept my congratulations? 
yet seen come out of the University. Not 





HONOR THY FATHER 
(Denver University). 


The daily papers not long ago contained the account of the suicide of a weary, 
overworked and discouraged man. He came home from his day’s work and heard 
his daughter singing “Everybody Works But Father!” and the mockery and in- 


is “the first commandment with promise” 
and one that the present generation has great need to keep in mind. It is not 
enough that in its sometimes cheap and shallow gallantry our sentimental rever- 
ence for women includes motherhood. Father is deserving of more than an occa- 
sional and half-jocose word. In too many 
duces the daily bread, the sheltering and protecting care that makes the home 
possible, are accepted as matters of course. 


meet each other is that in which young people are commanded to reverenee their 
father and mother; and in the present age there is special need that young peo 
ple put a new emphasis on the first half of it. 





CRITICISM: Simple, sincere, well written and hits home. Is better than 
ninety-nine out of one hundred newspaper or magazine editorials. Will Mr. Dick 
This is the best piece of writing I have 


American families the labor that pro- 


in which duty to God and duty to Man 


a writer in Denver can do better. 
CHAUNCEY THOMAS 

















Among a batch of 
student manuscripts 
just received from 
the Denver Univer- 
sity for criticism was 
the above, and my 
comment appears 
with it. Further than 
that I have nothing 
to say. If it does not 
speak for itself it is 
a failure, and I am 
mistaken. I would 

Chauncey Thomas. like to hear from 

others what they 
think of it, frankly and freely. 

I do not know Charles Dickinson; I 
never heard of him till today, but I admire 
that piece of work. Lucky is the man who 
bred such a boy for a son. And many a 
man who reads this will wish he had one 
who could, or even would try to, express 
the same thought. Some sons and daugh- 
ters do not care, and some do not even 
think of it at all, and what comes to them 


all unearned is ‘‘accepted as matters of 
course.”’ 

“His duty?’”’ Yes, but, then, there is a 
limit to all duty. And he may owe a duty 
to himself, or even a greater duty to his 
race thru his work, for no one has any 
right to be unjust to himself any more 
than to another. And self-sacrifice all 
too often spells slow suicide, unappre- 
ciated when alive and forgotten when 
dead. Hence I have put this student’s es- 
say——written for practice and quite by ac- 
cident, no doubt—at the head of this page, 
for it contains in perfect English the re- 
ligious keynote of one-third of the race, 
the ancestral worship of the Mongolian 
that makes our white systems seem of but 
yesterday. Which is best, Time alone 
ean tell. But this we know: even a dog 
is condemned for biting the hand that 
feeds him, and sometimes ‘it is better even 
to be bitten than to be ignored and for- 
gotten. 

The humane society pretects al! ani 
mals except a man. That is left almost 
exclusively to the labor unions. Otherwise 
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the killing hours, the hunger wage, the 
dull round of the tread mil] till the in- 
surance is paid—and then another. ‘‘The 
Old Man” when he is not a blundering 
bother, is a necessary nuisance—and we 
wish he would earn more. His clothes are 
good enough; all he needs is overalls, any- 
way, as he never goes out anywhere and 
always goes to bed when someone comes, 
The highest praise given to him is that he 
never takes a vacation. 

And then and then once in a while 
comes a little thing like that which heads 
this essay. Those who appreciate it the 
most will read it in silence and go on with 
the dull grind, hoping, hoping for that 
which never comes. More men have died 
for thanks than for money. Otherwise the 
“Vv. C.”’ and the Iron Cross would be im- 
possible. You can hire men to do any- 
thing but die; but for appreciation, for 
open thanks, they will die, and die gladly 
And today there are more silent men in 
the trenches they have, thru the long 
years, worn from their beds to their work 
than there are yelling ones in the ditches 
of war. Both are good but neither is 
better. 

I think that excessive physical labor— 
the long straining of the whipped mule— 
is the first cause of drinking; the next is 
the worn circle of mental monotony—the 
same thing over and over and over, till 
desperation comes—and then nothing mat- 
ters. Personally I do not drink, but I 
have at times been so exhausted physically 
that any stimulant—whisky, coffee, any- 
thing—percolated thru the body like a 
saving fire. And the man who knows this 
every time the whistle blows has my deep- 
est sympathy. Sermons will do him no 
good, he knows; you do not who preach 
at ease, soft of muscle and over rested. 
And some of the best minds and some of 
the best men I have ever known have been 
behind faces black with coal dust—with 
their staring eyes—and when the same 
thing day after day drove them frantic it 
was either drink or fight. I wonder how 
many have ever thought that if there were 
no drinking on earth that there would be 
constant revolution? It is either soak or 
explode, and constant weariness or monot- 
ony breeds one or the other. And the 
man plodding home, hearing ‘Everybody 
Works But Father” as his otherwise ig- 
nored welcome, killed himself. Coward, 
of course. He might have got drunk or 
turned and fought, for most of the rob- 
bery of this world is not done with a 
weapon, 

“But,” says one, “it is his duty. I owe 
him nothing. He in feeding me is but 





paying the bill he owes for his own rais- 
ing. 


I in my turn shall pay the bill by 


raising another. Thus the debt is passed 
down and the race created.” That is true. 
But there is a limit, too, remember, and 
the father owes the young only his surplus. 
If the young cannot live and thrive on 
that surplus, then the race must die out, 
for to hand it all to the young would only 
postpone the inevitable another genera- 
tion with no difference in the end. Such 
is the law of species, and all the laws, all! 
the dreams, all sentiments and morals 
man ever invented cannot go behind that. 
Over all hangs Nature, and all must obey 
from rat to rajah and ranee. 

So you live from his surplus, son, or 
you murder him. And the slow-killed of 
peace outnumbers the dead of war. Yes. 
honor thy father, that your days may be 
long in the land he gave you. He is just 
the “Old Man” and he pays the bills—but 
without him, where would you be? So I 
point again to Mr. Dickinson’s truth, and 
let each reader judge for himself. 

So far as I am concerned there is noth- 
ing personal in what I here have written 
for I have no breed, and want none. The 
iron future that the few disappearing Old 
Americans in blood and thinking must face 
forbids that. Nor have I any regrets, for 
I once wrote my father a letter about him- 
self that he told me in his short reply was 
worth more to him than a deed to the 
great paper for which he worked for al- 
most a lifetime. But now and then comes 
a letter from a friend, and occasionally 
from a stranger here and there over 
the world whom I shall probably never see, 
and these letters tell queer stories of 
worked-out neglect, of men bled white and 
not thrown aside because there may be a 
drop left. Not from all, by any means, 
but from enough to make a man think— 
and to write what I here am writing. Ap- 
preciation such as Mr. Dickinson’s would 
no doubt have prevented these letters. 

Of what use the fine house, the power- 
ful automobile or the titles to your name 
if he on whom your hopes rest lies sodden 
in the gutter before your door, forges your 
name, or never writes? There are smiling 
men who would write a check for one mil- 
lion dollars if they could receive Mr. Dick- 
inson’s few sentences, addressed to them 
and signed by their own son, or by their 
daughter. But such things cannot be 
bought, nor can they always be won. 

A woman may walk out of an unpleas- 
ant home, but not a man. Under our 
American laws if the man is driven out he 
is jailed for desertion; if he withholds part 
of his money he is jailed for non-support; 
if he cannot pay the debts made by others 
he is jailed for contempt of court; if he 
attempts physical punishment he is jailed 
for wife beating; if he fails, loses hope or 
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breaks down he is jailed for vagrancy— 
the father has no recourse. Under Amer- 
ican law the father is at the mercy of his 
family—hence the fineness of Mr. Dickin- 
son’s words. 

The appreciation must be freely given 
or the man cannot have it at all. Coffin 
flowers are not enough. “Honor thy 
father’? came to us from the Hebrew, and 
to the Hebrew from the Babylonian, and 


to the Babylonian from the Mongolian 
where it was obeyed as it is there today, 
long before there was a Hebrew language 
or even a Hebrew race. It is one of the 
oldest and best rules of conduct known to 
man, and never better than today. I 
thought Mr. Dickinson’s words too good 
to bury in a student’s notebook, so I have 
flung them over the English-reading 


‘ world. 

















JUST A FISHIN’. 
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Mr. Smith, our angling editor, writes for Outdoor Life exclusively. He will gladly answer 
any questions possible on the subject, and is at all times glad and willing to lend his aid 


to the cause of the truest and highest ideals in angling sportsmanship, to which cause this 
department is devoted. 
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Anglers’ Fireside. 


Letter No. 221.—Casting Rod and Other 
Information. 
Editor Angling Department:—Know how 
many trout I’ve killed, altogether? One: 


Also I bet you would make a bully camp 
companion. I am more of a gunner, camp- 
er and hiker than a fisherman. However. 
I have recently had a chance to go over on 


just one. Hit it with a club when a kid— 
not when the trout was a kid. Didn’t know 
any better then, and since I have never 
had a chance to fish for the speckled ras- 
cals. 

With bass I’ve had better luck, tho I have 
been unfortunate in living where bass are 
not easy to find. Here in the Chesapeake 
Bay it’s mostly hand-line fishing, or six- 
teen-foot “pole” with which to “yank” out 
perch and rock. I do not mean that bass are 
not found in the rivers emptying into the 
bay; [ mean I have never had time nor op- 
portunity to go after them. Under the cir- 
cumstances it may surprise you to know I 
am mighty fond of casting—also fly fish- 
ing for bass, tho I’ve caught less than a 
dozen on flies. But I am like a lot of the 
fellows—good bass bait—for I am “bug” on 
bass fishing. So while I don’t fish much I 
like to fool with tackle and fix up things, 
and read about equipment, the “how” and 
the “why.” I have enjoyed thoroly your 
various articles and owe all of the little 
I’ve been able to put into practice to you 
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the Eastern Sho’ this spring and hope to 
get a few nice bass over there. Just the 
looking* forward to that trip in June has 
me worked up to the fever point, so you 
see I am not without the right spirit after 
all. But it’s time I came to the reason for 
this letter, for I had another one beside a 
few words of candid appreciation of your 
articles. Your article in the March number 
of Outdoor Life on “Housing the Tackle” 
seems to contain more real information to 
the line than anything I’ve read. 

As you believe, so do I. There is no all 
‘round rod. But did you ever think that 
the handle is the bulky part of the rod, and 
for three rods three handles means consid 
erably more space used than for one” 
Granting for the sake of argument that a 
bait rod with finger hook is two inches at 
the widest part, and a trolling rod one, and 
a fly rod one, and that the longest joint is 
three feet long: could you pack all three in 
a brass tube 361% inches long by 1% in di- 
ameter? My bait rod has no finger hook 
so a tuke 114%4x36 will hold a four-foot troll- 

















ing rod, a two-piece long-tip, short-butt cast- 
ing rod and a threepiece nine-foot-eleven fly 
rod. How? I use one handle for all. I! 
bought an Imperial reversible handle hav- 
ing a rubber-capped plug to fit the end of 
the handle not in use, and by simply turn- 
ing the handle have the reel-seat either 
above or below the hand. Most of the 
weight is in the handle and so I save sev 
eral ounces in addition to the more im- 
portant item, space. I did think of having 
the same handle and one ten-foot fly rod 
Then, using a little plug tip to fit the sec- 
ond joint and so have a six or seven-foot 
casting rod. Also another trolling tip to fit 
the third joint and so give a four-foot boat 
rod, Rut the three separate rods in one 
handle seems a good way: the “proof of the 
pudding,” you know.—P. L., Relay, Md. 


We are grateful for your words of praise, 
which, in connection with other communi- 
cations of the same tone, leads us to be- 
lieve that we are on the right track. We 
desire to make this department information- 
al, inspirational and withal, readable. So 
often department editors lose sight of the 
latter joint. I want the fellows to call me 
up and call me down if we so far forget 
ourselves. 

In regard to the one-handle rod: I do 
not believe that I would want the same 
sized handle for a fly rod that I require on 
a caster. The former should, it seems to 
me, be slimmer and longer. I desire a 
good “hand-full” when I am casting, the 
The one- 
page 269 of the 
with a form for 


shaped handle being my favorite. 
niece rod illustrated on 
issue is provided 


March 


GOOD CATCH. 
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three tips—rods—and one hand grasp. Re- 
cently an ambitious maker has produced a 
two-piece rod with tips of different weights 
and lengths, which impresses me favorably. 
You certainly manifest a great deal of in 
genuity in forming your co-combination rod. 


I am svre it will be of great interest to 
our readers. As to my being a good com- 
panion—well, I don’t know; I tie to the 
sort of a fellow that can stand himself, 
which efter all is the great test.—O. W. S. 


Letter No, 222.—A Montana Fishing Trip. 


Editor Angling Department:—I enjoy the 
write-ups of others’ trips so much that I 
thought it about time to spin my yarn. We 
fellows on the ranches, cutting fodder or 
breaking more land to raise more fodder. 
gct hidebound. We reed the trips as well 
as the drygoods clerks. Well, last summer 
a party of us—-a family party, mind you 
started out along the Lincoln Highway, vis 
iting Thompson Lakes, where we had mod- 
erate success, On our way back from Libby 
we took a trail connecting the Lincoln way 
with the abandoned G. N. railway grade. It 
was some road, believe me, but with the 
male members of the party walking where 
the hills were too bad, we made it all right 


The road followed the Fisher River, and 
the sight of its foaming rapids and quiet 


pools were good to see. We camped on the 
river, in a nice meadow, where the fishing 
was great, just great. The first evening I 
did not fish, but the others brought in such 
strings and such stories that I could hard 
ly wait for the next morning to try my luck 





B., DURAND, WIS. 
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Well, I. captured my share, all right, and 
we had trout for every meal. Next season 
we are going back there, and you are in- 
vited to go with us.—P. R., Marion, Mont. 

I am sorry that I was compelled to cut 
your letter down, but space in the Fireside 
is at a premium these days. You certainly 
had a delightful time. I would ask nothing 
better than to take such a trip. When 
writing for Outdoor Life makes me a mil- 
lionaire, instead of coming West in a spe- 
cial car or auto I will call on you and we 
will take a trip into the mountains. I would 
like to see that meadow where you camped 
the last night. I can see no reason why 
the rancher and farmer should not take 
camping trips, for there is no grind worse 
than that of the agriculturist, doing the 
same thing over again, day in and day out 
season in and season out. We are always 
glad when we read of farmers taking their 
wives and all the little farmers for a trip 
into the hills, They deserve it.—O. W.S. 














THE FRED BRADFORD ELLSWORTH TROPHY. 


Presented to the Cotton Thread Fishing Club of 
America for largest game fish caught during year 


1916. The winner each year is to nave his name 
engraved on the cup, which is to remain in the 
possession of the club. The trophy is of silver 


mounted on an ebony base with all lettering finely 
etched. It stands 18 in. high. 


Letter No. 223—Line for Fly Fishing, and 
a Fly Wanted. 


Editor Angling Department:—I enjoy your 
fishing dope very much and would be glad 
for a little advice. My friends tell me that 
I am using too heavy a line for fly-fishing. 
Am using a 6 oz., 9 ft., 6 rod, steel vine 
bamboo; Kingfisher line, size F; Martin au- 
tomatic reel. What size line would you rec- 
ommend? Most of our fly-fishing is for 
trout; lake fishing. My casts average from 
35 to 45 feet, so you see I am not very expert 
and have much to learn. We frequently 
hook some large rainbow and Dolly Varden 

We have a fly here which if it could be 
duplicated would, I am sure, prove a win- 
ner. Jt is about %-inch long, silver-gray 
wings, drab body (nearly); can you tell me 
what it is from this meagre description? 
The hackle should be nearly the color of 
the wings, perhaps a little darker. At afew 
feet distant it seems to be a sheeny silver 
all over. I have tried to find its artificial 
presentiment, but in vain.—O. A. B., Repub- 
lic, Wash, 

In my estimation you are using about the 
right-sized line, tho of course much depends 
upon the character of your rod, and, as I 
remember, the “steel-vine” is quite stiff. 
As a zeneral rule one might say for .a rod 
under ten feet use a No.F, while for ten 
feet an’ over, an E. These lines seem heavy 
but the average caster needs a heavy line. 
Never attempt to use a light line on a 
heavy rod or a heavy line on a light rod. 
Always employ the line that “fits.” Thirty- 
five and forty-five feet are good average 
casts. Don’t worry. Keep your accuracy; 
it is the important thing. I would not at 
tempt to name your fly from the descrip- 
tion. Write Mr. S. Howarth, 517 North Pine 
Street, Colorado Springs, Colorado; I am 
sure he will pick out a fly to match; if not, 
tie you one.—O. W. S., 


Letter No. 224—Apropos “Stinging Insects.” 


In the February issue of Outdoor Life 
there is an article regarding stinging in- 
sects in a trout’s stomach which prompts 
me to relate the following experience on 
that verv subject. In the fall of 1909, after 
the first frost, with a companion, I was 
fishing in the Columbia River not far from 
the British Columbia line. Were using flies 
and grasshoppers, both. We caught twelve 
or fifteen trout—I don’t remember the ex- 
act number, from ten to eighteen inches in 
length. After catching my third fish, con- 
cluded to cut one open and find out what 
they were feeding on. Upon examination 
found at least five or six partly decomposed 
yellow-jackets in the trout’s stomach. I then 
commenced to watch the current, and every 


little while would see a yellow-jacket float- 
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ing down—and “plop!” a trout would get it. 
Upon cleaning them we found yellow-jack- 
ets in rearly all the fish. We did not pos- 
sess any flies that resembled yellow-jack- 
ets; in fact I never saw one that was 
worthy of the name, only some cheap imi- 
tations, Some day I hope to go back there 
with a good outfit, as I am sure there are 
some big fellows there yet, and when you 
hook one of them your work is cut out for 
you, as the current in the river at that 
place is ten miles an hour.—O. A. B., Re- 
public, Wash. 


Editor Angling Department:—I read with 
much pleasure the letters published in the 
Anglers’ Fireside every month, but this is 
my first offense in publicly commenting on 
any of them. In answer to your query in 
connection with Letter No. 177—Trout and 
Yellow-Jackets, will cite my first experi- 
ence with this bait. While fishing a small 
mountain stream known as Lamb Creek 
two miles east of Moyie, B. C., last sum- 
mer, I was unable to catch any trout of 
lawful size; I fished up the creek over two 
miles and half-way back without getting a 
rise from a large fish and could not see 
*- any of them feeding. If I had not seen one 
about eighteen inches long the week before, 
I would have given up in disgust, thinking 
there were none. Sitting down to eat my 
lunch in view of a nice, shady pool, I no- 
ticed three or four yellow-jackets flying over 
the water, and one lit upon a rock right at 
the water’s edge. It had scarcely landed 
when a trout made a leap for it. Right then 
I envied these cartooned professors their 
l§ng-handled bug-nets, but after several un- 
successful attempts I managed to land one 
of the insects; then, as S. S. relates, “I soon 
caught four more large trout.” Their stom 
achs were stuffed with yellow-jackets. This 
was in the early fall of the year. Hoping 
this to be of some interest to yourself as 
well as other readers, I am.—C. O. B., Cran- 
brook, BP. C., Canada. 


It would seem from the many letters com- 
ing in that trout can and do take live and 
kicking yellow-jackets into an unprotected 
stomach. Surely the trout can not be sub- 
ject to any form of dyspepsia. Somewhere 
I have read of a fish being killed by swal- 
lowing a bumblebee, tho I am unable to lo- 
cate the account. From the amount of evi- 
dence ulready produced I am forced to be- 
lieve that trout not only may swallow a 
yellow-jacket upon occasion, but at times 
prefer stinging insects to any other variety 
of fool, However, I would gently suggest 
that anglers make certain that the yellow- 
jacket is very much dead before placing 
upon the hook. I am going to try out yel- 


law-jackets next time I get a chance, but 
they will be very much artificial, believe 
me.—O. W. S. 








Letter No, 225.—Voracious Bass. 


Editor Angling Department:—I enclose 
you a photograph of two bass picked up 
last February on the surface of Medina 
Lake, thirty miles from San Antonio, Texas. 
The largest one weighed 8% pounds and the 
other 41%. The latter was dead but the 
former could still flop its tail, tho all in— 
W. T. ?., Estes Park, Colo. 

It certainly is an interesting and unusual 
picture. It does not seem possible that the 
larger fish attacked the smaller with any 
thought of swallowing just for food. How- 
ever, the finding of such “specimens’”’ is not 








MORE THAN HE COULD CHEW. 


BIT OFF 
unusual, tho so large bass are unusual. That 
the larger bass weighed over eight pounds 
seems almost impossible; doesn’t lock it to 
me.—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 226.—Kinked Rod Again. 


Editor Angling Department:—Brule River 
where the big ones live, is hard on tips. I 
have suspended twisted tips from nails, but 
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it does not effect a cure. What is the mat- 
ter? What further can I do? I use a bam- 
boo.—J. S., Superior, Wisc. 


After all is said and done, I never saw the 
split bamboo that would not “kink” under 
hard and constant service, such as a rod 
receives on the Brule ‘‘where the big ones 
live.” About the only remedy is to hang 
the tip in a warm, moist room, with a 
weight like a flatiron attached to the lower 


end, Not always will the treatment effect 
a cure, but it will help. If the angler would 
so suspend the tip immediately upon his re- 
turn from fishing, while still moist and 
“jmpressionable,” leaving it from one to two 
weeks, it would never “kink.” The trouble 
with most of us is, we never call the doctor 
until a miracle is required to effect a cure. 
Two tips are not enough; the angler should 
own three—then one could always be un- 
dergoing treatment.—O. W. 8S. 


The Book of Modern Tackle. 
Where the Wavelets Tickle the Lily Pads. 


Random Remarks Regarding Casting From a Boat When Bass Are Found in a Lake. 


By O. W. Smith. 


“Lake-fishing,” ’tis a word to conjure with. 
Two-thirds of bass-fishermen are lake fish- 
ers, yet the black bass is not essentially a 
lake fish. Perhaps the large-mouth is more 
inclined to a still water habitat than is the 
small-mouth, tho both are found in swift-run- 
ning streams and both are found in lakes. I 
suppose lake fishing is the favorite method 
of angling largely because, in a boat, with 
plenty of open water, the opportunities for 
casting are greater. So many anglers, so 
many minds, hence this chapter. It would 

seem unnecessary to 





write upon so popular a 
AN APOL- sport as lake casting, yet 
OGY FOR a few remarks upon the 
THIS CHAP- subject, from one un- 
TER. prejudiced regarding 








methods and tackle may 


not be cut of place. I am open to convic- 
tion. I am always ready and eager to try 
new tackle and new methods, so long as 
what I conceive to be the ethics of true 
sportsmanship are not violated. But, be it 


understood at the very beginning, I do not 
propose in this paper to advocate new or 
unusual methods, say anything original; 
simply, if I may, utter a few words of ad- 
vice more or less he!pful to the tyro. With 
this word of explanation I make my bow. 

I have already said that boat casting is 
the favorite method of fishing with the user 
of the skort rod, and have given one reason 
why it is so: in a word—casting-room. No 
brush tehind, no limbs overhead, nothing to 
catch the lure. However, casting from an 
open hoat, especially with a companion, is 
not so easy as it seems. Not every user of 
the short rod is an adept 





in a boat, particularly if 
WHY THE he must remain seated. 
POPULAR This being true, there 
METHOD. must be other reasons 











why this method of cast- 
ing is so universally popular. I think it is 
found ;:n the boat itself and the lure of the 
wide-reaching expanse of water. The av- 
erage man loves a boat; is born with a love 
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“| . .The lure of the wide reaches is very real and insistent.” 
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for water. Wading does not wholly satisfy; 
he must feel the uneasy motion, experience 
the thrill that. comes when he shoves his 
little bark out upon the bosom of the lake. 
And the lure of the wide-reaches is very real 
and insistent. I well remember taking a 
certain urban trout fisher bass casting on my 
favorit? wilderness lake. We left camp early 
in the morning, rowing directly across the 
lake to a lily bed. On the journey over my 
companion was strangely silent, gazing over 
the water with a far-away look in his eyes. 
At last, as we neared our destination, he 
heaved a sigh and remarked, “This is the 
first time I was ever out o’ doors.” Every 
lake caster can appreciate that. It is woe- 
fully hard for me to write of such fishing in 
a dry, matter-of-fact way. 2 
Anyway, I insist the lure of lake casting 
is found in something besides the outfit. 
No sirgle item of the caster’s outfit is of 
greater importance than the boat; upon it, 
largely, depends the success or failure of his 
adventure. The ideal casting boat is sta- 
ble but not heavy, and easy of propulsion: 
to that end it should have a pointed bow 
at least. I strongly incline to the skiff type 
tho one of the finest boats for two from 
which ! ever cast was an eighteen-foot canoe 
supplied with sponsons. The regular canoe 
is all right for those of 
adequate skill — there is 





A . a thrill and joy about 
BOAT. canoeing found in no 








other style of boating— 
tho for the reason that 
considerable skill is required the craft is 
not recommended here for general use. Do 
not suppose that because a stable boat is 
advised I mean that you should use an un- 
wieldy craft. There are many boats upon 
the market, broad of keel and sufficiently 
light for the purpose. I am not in favor of 








. Companionship and gentle rivalry, the sauce piquant of angling.” 


the heuvy square-enders one sometimes sees 
at a resort, recommended for casting be 
cause of the square stern, They are hard 
to manage in anything of a sea, and worse, 























“When alone in my canoe I often cast 
standing up.” 


they are noisy. The ideal boat should slip 

thru the water without a sound. I like the 

bow-facing oars, for then I can cast from 

the forward end of the boat, or manage the 
41 
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boat myself tho that is extremely difficult. 
With the average rowboat oars are better 
than the paddle, for few boatmen can paddle 
a skiff without creating considerable dis 
turbance. I want quiet. 

Next to the boat in importance is the 
boatman. I am not a lover of that member 
of genus homo, the prcfessional guide. He 
is too cften loquacious or surly, depending 
upon the size of the tip, and he is apt to 
think that the “sport” is something of a 
fool as well as a gold mine. Just as you are 
about to cast your lure into some likely- 
looking pocket in the lily pads, he whirls 
the boat about, saying, “Cast over here; 
seven years, six months, three days and thir- 
ty-three minutes ago, Mr. Smith of St. Louis 
caught a three-pounder right here.” It makes 
no difference what your 
theories regarding the 





THAT NEC- ‘ : 
ESSARY hao‘*ts of the fish, he 
EVIL, THE knows the water and has 
BOATMAN. his way, for all else be- 
ing equal he should be 











right. When resort keep- 
ers supply mutes for bcatmen my faith will 
be restored. Knowing the water, two cast- 
ers should fish together, turn and turn 


about. There you have companionship and 
gentle rivalry, the sauce piquant of any 
variety of angling. The position of the 


boatman, or caster, as you please, is a mat- 
ter of importance. The caster should cover 
the water first, with sufficient room to 
throw his lures without danger of hitting 
his companion, The boatman should face in 
the same direction as the caster, with the 
old-fashioned oars, pushing the boat along. 
Sometimes it is advantageous to run the 
craft stern first, the caster in the stern fac- 
ing his field of operaticn. While, as I have 
already intimated, it 1s good to know the 
water, ret experienced bass fans will know 
instinctively where the quarry lies and fish- 
ing a new water will have an added attract- 
iveness—that of exploration and trying out 
of theories, 

Much is written regarding the posture of 
the caster, whether or not he should ever 
stand up in a boat. From a red-cross view- 


point, no; from that of the practical angler, 
yes. The fact of the matter is, all depends 
upon the sort of craft you are using and 
your ov.n boatmanship. It is difficult to 
make long and accurate casts sitting down 
and the posture is wearisome in the extreme. 
Given a boat of broad keel and a trustwor- 
thy man at the oars, I cannot see why a 
good swimmer should not stand up now and 
then. I do. When alone in my canoe I often 
cast standing up and have never tipped over 
nor fallen out, But the man born to some 
other fate will never be drowned, you know. 
In this connection it might be well to re- 
mark that with two in s boat, the caster 
should never resort to the side-cast, no mat- 
ter how cramped his muscles and great the 
temptation. The “side-swipe,” as it is some- 
times called, is murderous in a boat. AIl- 
ways remember your lure. Never forget 
your companion. A modern multi- hooked 





lure is a dangerous 

: thing in the hands of a 
— careless man. Do not en- 
CAST. ter a boat with a begin- 


ner if you value your eye- 
sight, and do not enter a 
boat yourself until you have mastered the 
art of casting. 

I have already talked of boat manage- 
ment, but there remains a few things to 
say upon the subject. The caster must be 
placed within casting 














distance of his quarry, 
BOAT so placed that he can 
MANAGE- cast most successfully. 
MENT Most men cast from right 
AND THE to left, finding from left 
CAST. to right difficult unless 











the case be made over- 
hand, which cannot be done with any de- 
gree of accuracy; therefore, it follows that 
the weed-bed or shore must be approached 
“left-handed.” you understand me, no doubt 
It seems a little matter, but I will row two 
miles any day in order to approach the fish’s 
lairin the best casting position. I wish to 
be in the bow facing the work, or if in the 
stern, then with that end ahead. The angler 
should cast ahead, well ahead, of the boat 
covering all the water. Stand off within 














“It is worth something to witness the miracle of the rising 


sun from the vantage ground 


of a wide-reaching lake.” 























easy casting distance, Accuracy and control 
are of greater value than distance. 

The angler must know where to look for 
his fish and while habits of the water-dwell- 
ers differ in even adjacent fishing grounds 





there is sufficient simi- 

: larity always to warrant 
aon cere a man’s casting in a cer- 
HABITS tain spot, given a certain 
NECESSARY environment. To illus- 
‘ ‘ trate: If you see the 











whitened “bones” of a 
dead tree lying upon the bottom close up 
in shore, and you were bass-wise, you would 
never pass it by without covering every 
foot of it. Cast first at the outer end and 
work ia-shore. It is unwise to cast over a 
fish, tho there are times when you can not 
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is always a good place. Remember almost 
any obstruction may offer shelter to a fish 
You will not cast in the middle of the lake— 
that is the place for the deep, under-water 
troll, either spoon or artificial minnow. 

By and large, the most successful lure for 
lake casting is the one that makes the most 
commotion, tho like all rules, this is noted 





for its exceptions. The 

REMARKS — en surface ~~ 
REGARDING especially during the 
LURES early hours, colors de 
. pending upon the partic- 








ular water and the feed- 
ing habits of the fish. I have so often pro- 
claimed my faith in red and white that it 
seems needless to take up the matter of 
color. Green in some waters is particularly 
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“. . . But after all, and you-—reader—know 


the kiss of the wind: the caress of the sun: 
that makes it all worth while.” 


scare them, no matter what you do. A weed 
bed, especially a patch of water lilies, al- 
ways spells bass. Usually a cast made 
close up against them is sufficient, tho 
there are times when if you cast with a 
weedless lure into the little open pockets 
of water you will get strikes. Such cast- 
ing, however, is difficult, for the weeds of- 
fer much protection to the fish. Neverthe- 
less, a careful and patient angler can 
manage it. At times fish will be found 
on the shallows, early in the morning 
or late at evening, then to cast with 
a surface lure is rare sport Where a 
creek enters, or at the mouth of the outlet, 











oneness 
how true it is, it is the getting away: 
the blandishment of God’s own Out 0’ Doors, 


good, as are the rainbow-colored. The “wob- 
bler” motion gets them. However, I must 
mention the under-waters. When bass lie 
deep, in other words, when they are not 
feeding on the surface, we must go down 
after them. Cast towards the weeds; let 
the lure sink; slowly reel in. You can 
class the artificial frog as a good lake lure; 
it should be mentioned. Enough of the lure 
matter here. The interested readers will 
find articles upon the subject in our ang- 
ling department from time to time. 

I have already mentioned the desirability 
of fishing at the ends of the day, the morn- 
ing hours being, as a rule, the most success- 
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ful. Correspondents oft- 


TIME OF en write asking, “How 
DAY, WIND early should I get on the 
AND water?” My stock an- 


WEATHER. swer is, “Before the 
cock crows.” Get out, in 
hot weather, when the 
sky first begins to tinge low down in the 
East. It is worth something to witness the 
miracle of the rising sun from the vantage- 
ground of a wide-reaching lake, even if you 
take no fish, but you will, if you understand 
your business. The world is so quiet, even 
in the wilderness, that you will find your- 
self in a strange realm; if you are a man 
after Izaak Walton’s heart, you will forget 
the rod and reel; just sit and grow big on 
the inside. Next in value to the morning 
are the evening hours, say from 7 o’clock 
to darx; sometimes darkness itself offers 
inducements. Any wind is a good win 
when fish bite. A high wind acts as a de- 
terrent, stirring up the water and drivinz 
the fish deep down. A spell of cold weath- 
er also somehow seems to affect the fish, 
for they rise less freely if at all. A close. 
nizzling August day is the day of days; 
strike that and you will have a record catch. 











Just before a thunderstorm all fish are vo- 
racious, bass being no exception to the rule. 
A friend of mine, an aged angler, says: 
“Bass can’t. help but bite before a storm 
even if they ain’t hungry.” There seems to 
be some truth in the assertion, too. But 
fish and weather is an exhaustless subject: 
we might as well drop it here as anywhere. 

So we come to the close. We have not 
said the last word about casting from a boat, 
that word will never be said. We have only 
touched the subject here and there, hoping 
that our suggestions may prove of help to 
the novice, and more or less entertaining to 
the old hand. The heart-attractiveness of 
lake fishing was touched upon in a preced- 
ing paragraph, and inadvertently here and 
there thruout the whole article. It is the 
feeling of vastness, the “lift” that thrills 
and fills one, which sends us out upon the 
broad bosom of the lake. “Tackle?” I love 
tackle, yes. “Bass?” I enjoy a fish well 
fried and served, yes. But, after all—and 
you, reader, know how true it is—it is the 
getting away, the kiss of the wind, the 
caress of the sun, the blandishment of God’s 
own out o’ doors that makes it all worth 
while. 
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Aristocratic Reels. 


Being a Plea for Quality Winches Without Any Intent to Work an Injustice Upon 
Medium-Priced Winders. 


By O. W. Smith. 


(Note.—The illustrations are from reels in 
possession of the writer, photographed by 
himself. There are other reels on the mar- 
ket of equally high merit, not illustrated 
here simply because not owned by the writ- 
er, while there are others of some special 
type to be illustrated later.—oO. W. S.) 


I wish to consider in this article aristo- 
cratic winches. Some anglers seem to imag- 
ine that these high-grade reels are produced 
to sell, simply; that they 
are in no wise better 





CRATIC tools than those selling 
WINDERS. at a much lower figure: 


in other words, it is the 
name upon the _ head- 
plate that makes the price. Once let a fair 
minded caster examine any one of the so- 
called high-class reels, put it on his rod and 
cast a few times, and he will never again 
make the assertion that it is the name only 
which adds to the cost of the winch. There 
is as much difference in the action of the 
well-bu:lt, artistically-finished quadruple mul- 
tiplier costing from twenty dollars up to 
fifty, and the three-dollar reel. say, as there 
is betwcen a double-tapered fly-casting line 
and an unenameled ‘twisted fish line.” A 
friend uf mine one day picked up one of my 
high-class winches—he is one of the fellows 
who has always considered a six-dollar reel 








good enough for any man, no matter how 
rich. Well, he spun the spool two or three 
times, held it up to his ear and listened to 
its even, rhythmic purr, then turned it over 
in his hand. “Hum,” said he, “had your 
name engraved on it, I see.” Hesitated, 
looked at me embarrassedly once or twice, 
awkwardly asked the loan of a casting rod— 
and disappeared in the direction of the back 
yard, When he returned, he laid the beauti- 
ful thing down reverently and remarked con 
cisely, “Darned if it ain’t worth every cent 
that it cost.” I am positive that any fair- 
minded rodster, after experimentation, 
would agree with the findings of my friend. 

Having said all this in defense of the aris- 
tocratic winders, I must hasten to reiterate 
what I have said again and again in this de- 
partment and in the outdoor press gener 
ally: it is the angler and not the winch that 
counts. In spite of the impression which I 
may leave to the contrary. I am more in- 
terested in getting men into the open, in 
touch with the spirit of the out o’ doors 
than I am in tackle. There are reels cost- 


, ing three dollars, plain, every-day winches, 


that I would not be ashamed to use in the 
presence of any angler, no matter how per- 
fectly and expensively accoutered he might 
be. It is not necessary to pay an exorbitant 
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A “MEEK.” 


One of the two names connected with the 
evolution of the casting-reel is that stamped 
upon this head-plate. Even the illustration 
discloses quality. A true aristocrat. Same 
reel made without free-spool feature, of 
course, 


price in order to get a good reel, but if you 
are to get the last word in reel construction 
and finish you must expect to pay the care 
ful workman for his time and skill. I do not 

consider a three - dollar 





reel a cheap winch, sim 

pan en ply a_ low - priced one. 
LOW-PRICED There is a distinction be 
REELS tween cheap and low: 
' priced. It is possible to 











; get a good nickel reel for 
three dullars, and German silver winches of 
worth and value in the neighborhood of six. 
Do not think for one moment that you are 
one whit more an angler because you can 
afford to put thirty or fifty dollars into a 
reel, than tho you were compelled by stern 
necessity to buy a sixty-cent department- 
store winder. I will fish with you if you 
will fish with me, no matter what your 
tackle, providing you play fair, give the fish 
a chance for its life, and are in love with 
Nature. While I love fine tackle, urge it 
upon all who can afford it, I desire that 
you always remember I am not “knocking” 
the low-priced articles. 

Why should I disparage the medium and 
low priced reels, pray? For every angler 
using a reel costing over thirty dollars, 
there are one hundred 
men casting with 
GET A winches that cost much 
LOW-PRICED jjess. Even tho you 
REEL FIRST. | could afford it I would 
not advise you to buy an 
expensive winder before you have learned 
how to cast, and care for a reel. Neither 
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would I subject a fine reel to the hard serv- 
ice sometimes demanded of winches in new 
country, or on a rough trip; do not take 
me as intimating that these fine reels will 
not stand up under grief—they will; but 
they are too good to be so treated. That 
there is a logical place for the low-priced 
reels even the manufacturers of high-grade 
winches realize: witness the medium-priced 
winches on the market bearing such names 
as “Meek” and “Milam,” names that we as- 
sociate in our minds with only that which 
is best and most expensive in winders. Al- 
ways tke angler progresses from the low- 
priced winch to the more expensive and 
perfect grades if he can afford to do so; if 
not he remains a user of the low-priced reel 
to the end of his angling days, satisfied and 
well content. My purpose is not to disturb 
his self-content, or make him nervous, The 
more low-priced reels in use, the more men 
there will be evolving towards the better 
winches. 

There is no joy quite equal to that of 
possession. Confucius was right. The se 
cret of life is in the possessive pronouns. 
To own a good reel, ah! 
that is the dream of ev- 





THE JOY OF | ery angler once he be- 
GOOD comes enamoured with 
TACKLE. the sport. It may be 








years before he realizes 
his dreams, but realize them he will if he 
be the right sort of a man. Somewhere I 
have said that a true angller will cut out 
the cigars if necessary in order to secure 
a winch of quality. The average caster 
spends enough foolishly each season to 
purchase a fine reel if he really desires 
one. ‘ihen, our grade of tackle measures 














A “MILAM.” 


Another name dear to the hearts of ang- 
lers is that found here. Re-read the first 
chapter of this series in April number. Just 
the picture stirs the rodster’s soul. Picture 
breathes air of quality. 
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our infatuation, or our undrstanding of the 
attractiveness of angling. Have I not al- 
ways consistently urged the enticement of 
the out o’ doors? Have I[ not always said 
that it is the individual SOUL, if you please, 
that counts? Well, now I desire to say that 
there is no joy greater than the possession 
of a g:.od winch. There is satisfaction in 
just handling the perfect thing, especially 
while the wild blizzards rage about the 
house, turning it over and over, lovingly 
striking the handle so that the whirling 
spool may whisper its low siren song. The 
angler Las never seen a reel spin until he 
has handled one made by an experienced 
workman with time to burn and not thinking 
of the retail price. Elsewhere I have told 
of buying a reel for posterity, and it-is not 
only possible but feasible, well worth the 
sober censideration of any lover of the gen- 
tle art. Think of placing an engraved reel 
in the Lands of an angling son or daughter 
with the admonition to care for it as you 
have cared for it, to treat it as you have 
treated it, and in the end to hand it on to 
the rising generation. To will a winch, and 
the high things good tackle stands for, is 
something more than a tackle lover’s fad. 

Lest you think that all the joy of good 
tackle is that of possession I have only to 
remind you that in casting tournaments it 
is the reels of quality and 
worth that carry off the 





QUALITY prizes, I have said that 
ht ga one should not subject a 








high-grade reel to unnec- 
essary hardship, but 
once you have seen the accurately-ground 
winch in action you will appreciate what 
loving care and expert skill can do in the 
way of reel construction. In the hands of 
a tyro the ease with which some of the 
high-class winches spin would prove a seri- 
ous drawback; he would be backlashing all 
the time. But having learned how to han- 
dle a reel—that takes time; cannot be ac- 





complished overnight—then use a winch 
bearing a name that stands for quality 
and you will find a new zest added to ang- 
ling. Naturally I am not recommending any 
given winch; what particular reel to use is 
a matter for the individual angler to deter- 
mine for himself. My only advice is, pay 
as much for this second winch as you pos- 
sibly can afford, and the word of my ex- 
perience for it, you will never regret the 
outlay. Call the expensive reel a luxury if 
you wili—I am not altogether sure it is— 
it will prove one of the most satisfactory 
investments of a lifetime. 

Perheps one of the best arguments for 
an expensive reel is that when a man pays 
twenty dollars for a winder he naturally 
takes better care of it 
than tho he paid only 
“two - twenty-five.” This 
should not be so; the 
cheap reel is deserving 
of as much care as the 
more expensive winch, and will last enough 
longer to pay for the little time and at- 
tention expended. However, the man who 
abuses a cheap reel will never think of 
treating an expensive one with disrespect 
All in all there are more arguments in fa- 
vor of good winches than can be marshaled 
against them. Sol urge my readers over and 
over to invest—that is the word, invest, do 
not buy simply—-invest in one good winch, as 
good as you can afford. Following my ad- 
vice, caring for the reel, some day you will 
rise up and call me blessed. Perhaps John 
Henry Dee, in the years to come, will write 
to my cescendants thanking them for these 
words. 

This paper logically should have ap- 
peared before the one published last month, 
“Free Spools and Take-Aparts,” but thru 
some mischance a mistake was made, This 
chapter will be followed by one upon “Self- 
Thumbing Reels,” explaining these wise 
winders. If any of my readers are prone 





LEARN TO 
CARE FOR 
GOOD REELS. 
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to criticise this article upon high-grade 
reels I beg them to suspend operations un- 
‘il the whole series is completed, which will 


not be for a number of months. I am sure 
that you are finding these papers of some 
interest and more or less instructive. 


A Trip Into the Salmon River (Ida.) Country 


“Bill” and I left Twin Falls on June 20th 
and picked up ‘“Mack” in Bellevue, Idaho, 
three days later. From there on we had 
ideal fishing; no monsters caught but they 
all ran from eight to eighteen inches in 
length —mountain trout, rainbow, bull-trout, 
and last but not least, the Middle Fork red- 
sides. The latter are peculiar to the Middle 
Fork of the Salmon River and its tribu 
taries, so I am told, and are the gamiest 
and tastiest of them all. I had very good 
success with all varieties, using a plain No 
0 copper spinner and No. 8 treble hook, and 
.very little success with anything else. 

We tracked the Wood River down (or, 
rather, up) to its source, topped Galena 
summit and were soon on the Salmon River 
We left the main Salmon at the Yankee 
Fork and after crossing two divides, one on 
foot, we arrived at Dutch John’s Place on 
the Middle Fork where, owing to some bad 
luck with my camera, all the pictures were 
taken; I shall always regret that misfor 
tune, 23 later we passed thru some of the 
grandest scenery in the United States and 
I couldr’t bring home anything to show 
for it. 

We saw Red Fish Lake, which is one of 








Middle-Fork Redsides, “the gamiest fish I 
have ever caught.” 


the wonders of the West, altho little known 
These red fish are only seen in August as a 
rule, and then only for a short time. They 
are found nowhere else and no one knows 
whence they come or where they go. Un- 
fortunately, they were not running when we 
were there, 

The Salmon were beginning to ascend 
the Salmon River; we saw one about four 
feet long that was speared in the Yankee 
Fork. 

This was a poor man’s trip; we took our 
own horses and outfits; the horse feed is 
free in that country, and, as we took ham, 
bacon, teans and potatoes from the farm 
our expenses were only $15 apiece. 

The roads and trails are of the best, the 
grass is plentiful in most places and the 
people one meets are the salt of the earth. 

If I’m still here when you make that 
much-talked-of trip West, I’ll take you over 
the same ground, and it won’t cost you any- 
thing for your share of the “store-bought” 
stuff. 

I forgot to state that we were out twenty- 
two days and averaged about twenty miles 
a day. 

I’ve tried to make this legible, but my 
pen doesn’t fit my hand; it isn’t nearly as 
large as a plow handle—H. L. W., Twin 
Falls, Ida. 

I am going to add just a word to this mos 
delightful article, because it brings to mind 
certain unforgettable trips taken in years 
gone by, stories of which have appeared in 
various out-door magazines. After all, 
there is nothing like a one horse, or two 
horse, vacation. Just to go care free, away 
from the rush and worry and work, away to 
the woods and mountains, that is a vaca- 
tion indeed. Such a vacation is just as 
delightful as the one costing twenty dol- 
lars a day. I think more delightful. I am 
one of the fellows that likes to do things 
for himself. )When I take a guide I usually 
do more work than the man in my pay. That 
invitation sounds unusually good to me, and 
I know the reader of these lines wishes that 
it were extended to him. When I go—may 
the Red Gods smile some time—I am going 
to take those “red-sides” with flies; see 
if I don’t. O. W. S. 


Another Rod. 


Recently I had the pleasure of handling 
and trying out a new casting rod, after 
which I set it up before the camera and 
made a picture. The rod is not a radical 





departure in general lines, yet it is differ- 
ent, sufficiently so to be of interest to the 
readers of this department. Understand, I 


did not fish with the rod, tho I hope to do 
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that some day; simply, I took it out in the 
back-yard and cast in the knee-deep snow. 

Some anglers, who could afford to have 
rods made to order, have been having them 
built with different weight and length of 
tips. One man wrote me recently that he 
had three rods made to fit one hand-grasp 
—one piece rods with separate hand grasp. 
The idea is good. In two piece rods some 
of us have had rods built to order, paying 
extra for the trouble, getting different tips 
—weight, length and taper—tho often the 
makers complained that the action was 
spoiled. However, it has remained for this 
enterprising manufacturer to nearly solve 
the problem, putting the rods on the mar- 
ket in $7.50, $8.50 and $12.00 grades. Split- 
bamboo of course. 

It will be seen from my picture that the 
longer tip is somewhat lighter, especially 
toward the tip, planned to cast light weight 
lures, actually handling a % oz. weight 
marvelously well. I tried it out with a 
spoon, weighing slightly under % oz., a dif- 
ficult test, and it handled it as well as one 
could expect. To handle so light a lure one 
really needs a longer rod, a tournament be- 


performs in a highly satisfactory manner. 

The maker has stiffened up the tips 
somewhat, especially toward the middle 
and lower end, changing the butt so ag to 
make it do part of the’ work, taking some 
strain off the tip. The butt joint has con- 
siderable action, bending clean to the hand 
grasp, somewhat unusual I think. So you see 
that the tip can be smaller and less stiff. 
Just how it is going to work out in actual 
day-long, week-long and season-long casting 
only experience will determine. Had I been 
the owner of the rod examined, I would 
have put it on the “rack,” make or break. 
(The “rack” is my machine for testing the 
backbone of a rod. It has witnessed the 
death of some fine rods.) I never submit 
a rod to the inquisition unless it is my 
own, 

The rod is finished with clear celluloid 
which is said to be more durable than ordi- 
nary varnish, will not crack or chip, letting 
in moisture. We assume that*the average 
angler knows the varnish is not placed on 
a rod simply that it may shine, but to keep 
out the dampness. The hand-grasp differs 
somewhat in shape from any in my collec- 























Two tips of different length and caliber give practically two rods, a heavy and light. 


ing next to perfect; but this new rod comes 
as near being a “spoon-caster” as it is pos- 
sible to acquire in real fishing rods. The 
action is all that one could ask, being quick, 


sympathetic and determined. I should say — 


that it would hold a battling bass to strict 
account, for of course you let the rod aid 
the reel in fighting the bass. 

With the shorter tip in position we have 
a stubborn short rod, good for heavy cast- 
ing and fish—cast a three-ounce lure with 
accuracy and force. I do not like a lure 
weighing three ounces, too heavy for a split 
bamboo. I am inclined to think that a three- 
ounce lure will in time put a twist into the 
best split-bamboo, no matter how much 
care and skill the angler exercises. While 
I regard split bamboo as the very best 
wood for rods I think I am safe in 
saying that the bamboo was never con- 
structed that would not set under heavy 
work, too heavy work. Fortunate it is, 
that few artificial iures weigh three 
ounces. Up to three ounces this short tip 


? tion, fits the hand well. Some day I am 
going to buy one of these rods and spend a 

* week on my bass lake, where the bronze- 
backs are big and gamy; then woe betide 
the rod and the man who warrants it if it 
lays down, kinks, or in any manner plays 
me false. 

By the way, I know a certain ancient 
cedar snag, lying low in the water, its white 
bones reaching out in all directions. Under- 
neath, or under, or about that snag there 
lives a monster small-mouth. Twice I have 
seen him and once I have sampled his 
spirit. He is a fighter! Notice, I say, “he 
is,” for I know that no one but the writer 
is going to try conclusions with him. When 
the season opens, when the water warms 
sufficiently to make casting a pleasure, 
then I am going to visit him. If I could 
connect this new rod with that old warrior 
I would know the merits or demerits of the 
tool. The only test of a rod is actual fish- 
ing. The strain of retri:ving a bait is as 

great as that of casting. 0. W. S. 
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game laws of any state. 


Outdoor Life will be glad to receive information at any time of any infraction of the 
Such information will always be immediately communicated to 


the game department of the state in which the yg ~enaney is alleged to have been com- 


mitted, after which it will be our aim to exercise a st 
out of the game department’s duties in the premises. 
artment channels, but rather to solicit such infor- 


such information from the game de 


ngent espionage over the carrying 
It is not our intention to divert 


mation in addition to what has already. been sent to the department by the informant. 








Revised Regulations for the Protection of Migratory Birds. 


We have received from H. W. Henshaw, 
chief, Biological Survey, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., a copy of 
the proposed new regulations under the fed- 
eral migratory bird law. These regulations 
are to be published for three months, be- 
ginning May 13, 1916, subject to comment. 
suggestions and hearings where thought de- 
sirable. At the expiration of three months 
the regulations with any changes that may 
have been made resulting from suggestions 
received will be recommended for the Pres- 
ident’s signature and then become effective. 
This will occur in time for the earliest date 
of the open season, which is August 16 for 
shore birds. 

A number of changes are made in the reg- 
ulations now in force and the Biological 
Survey believes that many criticisms con- 
cerning the regulations have been met with- 
out in any way interfering with the proper 
safeguarding of migratory birds. 


Regulation 1. Definitions. 


For the purposes of these regulations the 
following shall be considered migratory 
game birds: 

(a) Anatidae or waterfowl, including 
brant, wild ducks, geese and swans. 

(b) Gruidae or cranes, including little 
brown, sandhill and whooping cranes. 

(c) Rallidae or rails, including coots, gal- 
linules and sora and other rails. 

(d) Limicelae or shore birds, including 
avocots, curlew, dowitchers, godwits, knots, 
oyster catchers, phelaropes, plover, sand- 
pipers, snipe, stilts, surf birds, tarnstones, 
willet, woodcock and yellowlegs. 

(e) Collumbidae or pigeons, 
doves and wild pigeons. 

For the purposes of these regulations the 
following shall be considered migratory in- 
sectivorous birds: 

(f) Bobolinks, catbirds, chickadees, cuck- 
oos, flickers, fly-catchers, grosbeaks, hum. 


including 





ming birds, kinglets, martins, meadow- 
larks, nighthawks or bull bat, nuthatches, 
orioles, robins, shrikes, swallows, swifts. 
tanagere, titmice, thrushes, vireos, warblers, 
waxwings, whippoorwills, woodpeckers and 
wrens, and all other perching birds which 
feed entirely or chiefly on insects. 


Regulation 2. Closed Season at Night. 


A daily closed season on all migratory 
game and insectivorous birds shall extend 
from sunset to sunrise. 


Closed Season on Insecti- 
vorous Birds. 


Regulation 3, 


A closed season on migratory insectivo- 
rous birds shall continue thruout each year, 
except that the closed season on reedbirds 
or ricebirds in New Jersey, Pennsylvania. 
Delaware, Maryland, the District of Colum 
bia, Virginia, North Carolina and South 
Carolina shall commence November 1 and 
end August 31, next following, both dates 
inclusive; provided, that nothing in this or 
any other of these regulations shall be con- 
strued to prevent the issue of permits for 
collecting birds for scientific purposes in 
accordance with the laws and regulations 
in force in the respective States and Terri- 
tories and the District of Columbia. 


Closed Seasons on Certain 
Game Birds. 


A closed season shall continue until Sep- 
tember 1, 1918, on the following migratory 
game birds: Sand-tailed pigeons, little 
brown, sandhill and whooping cranes, wood 
ducks, swans, curlew, willet and all shore 
birds except the black-breasted and golden 
plover, Wilson or jacksnipe, woodcock and 
the greater and lesser yellowlegs. 

A closed season shall also continue until! 
September 1, 1918, on rails in California and 
Vermont and on woodcock in Illinois and 
Missouri. 


Regulation 4, 
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Regulation 5. Zones, 


The following zones for the protection of 
migratory game and insectivorous birds are 
hereby established: 

Zone No. 1, the breeding zone comprising 
the States of Maine, New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connec- 
ticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Kentucky, 
West Virginia, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota, Iowa, North Dakota, South Dakota, Ne- 
braska, Kansas, Missouri, Colorado, Wyo- 
ming, Montana, Idaho, Utah, Nevada, Ore- 
gon and Washington—thirty-one States. 

Zone No. 2, the wintering zone compris- 
ing the States of Delaware, Maryland, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Tennessee, Arkansas, Louisi- 
ana, Texas, Oklahoma, New Mexico, Ari- 
zona and California—seventeen States— 
and the District of Columbia. 


Regulation 6. Construction. 


For the purposes of regulations 7 and 8 
each period of time therein prescribed as a 
closed season shall be construed to include 
the first and last day thereof. 


Regulation 7. Closed Seasons in Zone No. 1. 


Waterfowl.—The closed season on water- 
fowl, including coots and gallinules, shall 
be between December 21 and September 6 
next following, except as follows: 

Exceptions: In Maine, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, New York (except Long Island), 
Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Kentucky and 
West Virginia the closed season shall be be- 
tween January 1 and September 15; 

In Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecti 
cut, Long Island, New Jersey, Pennsylvania. 
Washington, Oregon, Utah and Nevada the 
closed season shall be between January 16 
and September 30; and 

In Illinois, Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas and 
Missouri the closed season shall be between 
March 11 and September 15 and between 
November 16 and February 9. 

Rails—The closed season on sora and 
other rails, excluding coots and gallinules, 
shall be between December 1 and August 31 
next following, except as follows: 

Exception: In Vermont the closed sea- 
son shall continue until the open season 
in 1918. 

Shore Birds.—The closed season on black- 
breasted and golden plover and greater and 
lesser yellowlegs shall be between Decem- 
ber 1 and August 15 next following, except 
as follows: 


Excepticn: In Utah the closed season 
shall continue until the open season in 1918. 

Jacksnipe.—The closed season on jack- 
snipe or Wilson snipe shall be between De- 
cember 16 and September 15 next following. 

Woodcock.—The closed season on wood- 
cock shall be between December 1 and Sep- 
tember 30 next following, except as follows: 

Exceptions: In Illinois and Missouri the 
closed season shall continue until the open 
season in 1918, 


Regulation 8. Closed Season in Zone No. 2. 


Waterfowl.—The elosed season on water- 
fowl, including coots and gallinules, shall 
be between February 1 and October 14 next 
following, except as follows: 

Exceptions: In Alabama, Arkansas, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Delaware, Florida, 
Georgia, Louisiana, Maryland, Mississippi. 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee 
and Virginia the closed season shall be be- 
tween February 1 and October 31 next fol- 
lowing. 

Rails——The closed season on sora and 
other rails, including coots and gallinules, 
shall be between December 1 and August 31 
next following, except as follows: 

Exceptions: In Louisiana the closed sea- 
son shall be between February 1 and Oc- 
tober 31; and 

In California the closed season shall con- 
tinue until the open season in 1918. 

Shore Birds.—The closed season on black- 
breasted and golden plover and greater and 
lesser yellowlegs shall be between Decem- 
ber 1 and August 15, next following. 

Jacksnipe.—The closed season on jack- 
snipe or Wilson snipe shall be between 
February 1 and October 31, next following. 

Woodcock.—The closed season on wood- 
cock shall be between January 1 and Octo- 
ber 31 next following. 


Regulation 9. Hearings. 


Persons recommending changes in the 
regulations or desiring to submit evidence 
in person or by attorney as to the necessity 
for such changes should make application 
to the secretary of agriculture. Hearings 
will be arranged and due notice thereof 
given by publication or otherwise as may 
be deemed appropriate. Persons recom- 
mending changes should be prepared to 
show the necessity for such action and to 
submit evidence other than that based on 
reasons of personal convenience or a desire 
to kill game during a longer open season. 


The Disappearance of the Buffalo. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Every little while 
I see an article about the slaughter of the 
buffalo, with remarks on what a pity it is 


that they were allowed to be killed. But I 
would like to have any sportsman tell me 
if he has ever heard of a woman or baby 
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being killed and scalped by the Indians since 
the buffalo disappeared, I take it that one 
white woman or her baby is worth more 
than all the buffalo or Indians that ever 
were born. 

Also will some learned man tell us what 
killed off all the prehistoric animals—the 
mastodon or the still bigger animal, the 
elephant—that lived in England in prehis- 
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toric times, that had a tusk sixteen feet 
long. He made the mastodon look like a 
calf. There were no weapons in those days 
to kill such animals with. I think all of 
them will go as soon as their time comes, 
to make room for something better. It is 
the same as with all governments—as soon 
as they get to be a detriment to the world 
they have to go, so others can live. 
Montana, M. P. DUNHAM. 


The World’s Record Deer Head. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Some two or three 
years ago, thru the columns of your maga 
zine, you endeavored to ascertain the 
world’s record for extreme spread in deer 
heads. In your October, 1911, issue you 
published photographs and descriptions of 
a number of heads that were submitted to 
you, among them a head then owned by H. 
W. Whiting of British Columbia which 
showed a spread of 44% inches. A few 
days ago I received a mule deer head of 
which I am sending you a photograph and 
for which I wish to claim the world’s rec- 
ord. The head has been measured by a 





number of people with both cloth and steel 
tapes and, as per affidavit, you will see 
they all agree that the head spreads over 
44% inches, As a matter of fact, it goes 
considerably over that, but owing to the 
fact that in steam-heated houses heads are 
liable to shrink to a certain extent, I am 
not claiming more than 44% inches for this 
one. The deer was killed a number of 
years ago when mule deer had a chance 
to grow a big set of horns, and I think the 
head is absolutely dry; nevertheless, it is 
well to be under rather than over in the 
estimates for which records are claimed. 














Beck mule deer head that establishes a world’s record. 























The Whiting mule deer head; spread 44% in. Up to receipt of informa- 
tion on the big Beck head, this was, as far as we know, the 
world’s record head. 














You will also notice that the head is 
very even and is a very much more beau- 
tiful one than the Whiting head. I have 
had considerable experience in buying big 
game heads and am always suspicious of 
any exceptional spread, so before measuring 
this one I removed the scalp and the pic- 
ture shows that the skull is not sawed or 
cut or tampered with in any way. While 
this head holds the record for spread, I 
do not consider it as good a one as that 
owned by my friend, Mr. James Crawford, 
of Steamboat Springs, Colo., and which you 
pictured in the October, 1911, issue, nor 
as good as the one I showed at that time 
with 45 points and a spread—if I remem- 
ber correctly—of 88% inches. The Craw- 
ford head is a very remarkable one and is 
made doubly interesting by the fact that 
Mr. Crawford killed it years ago himself 
with a pistol. H. M. BECK. 

Pennsylvania. 


We are always glad to be advised of rec- 
ord trophies or record performances by 
sportsmen, but all the more does it please 
us when the claimants for such honors pro- 
duce proofs so indisputable and so reliable 
in detail as are those sent us by Dr. Beck 
Ordinarily one would consider an affidavit 
sufficient in a case of this kind, but the 
bared skull shows us that it was not a 
sawed head, while a tape stretched from 
tip to tip in another photograph sent us 
showing the figures 45 clearly discernible 
where they ought to be, leaves no possible 
doubt as to the spread of the horns. We 
consider this a beautiful and evenly bal- 
anced set of horns, and we hereby congrat- 
ulate Dr. Beck on their acquisition. It is 
indeed fortunate that they have fallen into 
the hands of such a thorobred sportsman 
and one who can appreciate their value so 
fully as he, As the horns of all animals 
will shrink after they are killed, and more 
particularly during the first year or two, 
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The 88%-inch mule deer head owned by Dr 


. Beck, with 45 points. 


Dr. Beck is especially lucky if he has a 


thoroly seasoned head so large. 


We take pleasure in reproducing the af- 
fidavit sent by him in the exact form in 


which it was received: 
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Affidavit. 
State of Pennsylvania, 
County of Luzerne. ss 
Personally appeared before me, the un- 
dersigned authority, H. M. Beck, William 
M. Wright, and Stanley Wilson, who being 
severally duly sworn, depose and say, that 
they were present at the measurement of 
a certain mule deer head belonging to Dr. 
H. M. Beck on the 2nd day of May, A. D. 
1916, and that the spread of the antlers on 
said head measured forty-four and seven- 
eighths inches (44%”) plus, and each for 
himself verified said measurement as be- 
ing true and correct. 
H. M. BECK, 
WM. M. WRIGHT, 
STANLEY WILSON, 


Sworn to and subscribed before me, this 
2nd day of May, A. D. 1916. 
ALEX RICKETTS, 
(Seal.) Alderman. 
My commission expires first Monday in 
January, 1922. 
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The Crawford head, owned by J. 
Springs, Colo. 





H. Crawford of Steamboat 
Spread 41 inches. Mule deer. 
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Outfit, Supplies, Etc., for An Alaskan Hunt. 


E. Marshall Scull, in his splendid book, 
“Hunting in Alaska and the Yukon,” pub- 
lished by the John C. Winston Co. of Phil- 
adelphia, gives to sportsmen expecting to 
take a hunt in Alaska much information of 
vital importance, not the less valuable of 
which is his lists comprising provisions 
outfit and personal equipment, which we 
reproduce below: 

Supplies of E. Marshall Scull for twenty- 
five days for sheep and moose on Kenai 
Peninsula fall 1913, for himself, guide. 


ft. of paraffined silk; one pack cloth, one 
folding lantern, one stove, one canvas 
bucket, two frying pans, three pots, four 
each plates, cups, knives, forks, large and 
small spoons, one can opener, two axes, 150 
ft. 5-in. rope for towing boats; 100 ft. 3-16- 
in. rope for packing and tents; two Duluth 
pack bags and two pack boards. 

E. Marshall Scull’s personal outfit on 
twenty-five days’ hunting on Kenai Penin- 
sula for moose and sheep, Sept.-Oct., 1913: 


packer and cook—four in all: 


Lbs. 
Fresh meat ....135 
es are 35 
ee ene 2 10 
ae 5 
Cornmeal ....... 3 
ET eee 8 
Dried fruit ..... 15 
Oetmenl ....4455. 10 
Salt (table, etc.). 5 
POtRtOCS 22.5660 50 
rrr es ee 30 


Canned fruit, 12 
cans, 2 lbs. Ea. 


Qts. 
Be: ia ckuuwees 5 
Lbs. 
BAIN yids 6 aiaccalan 10 
COTTOG. ciciscwces 7 
aren 10 


Candles, 40 

Grapenuts, 6 pkgs. 

Cake chocolate... 9 

Soap for washing, 2 
bars 


Tar soap, toilet, 1 
bar 

Canned_ tongue,. 3 
cans 

Beef, 3 cans 

Chicken, 4 cans 

Evap. Milk, 45 cans 


Lbs. 
rere, oar 12 
TO. vinass share 1 
Sardines, 12 cans 
Dried salmon ... 5 


Yeast, 1 pkg. 
Baking powder. .2% 
Powdered cocoa... 3 


ere 1 
MO fiekcacee S 


Eggs, 11 doz. 
Pickles, 2 pts. 
Vinegar 1 pt. 
Pepper, 3 ozs. 
Tobacco, 5 plugs. 
Matches, 25c 

Salt for skins. ..100 
re 75 


Camp kit for four men: One wall tent 


flannel shirts. 

suits underwear 
Duxbak hunting 

jacket. 

Burberry raincoat 

pairs heavy socks. 
pairs light socks. 
pair shoe poes 
(leather uppers on 

rubber shoes.) 
pair calked boots. 

cap with ear laps. 
soft hat 

pairs woolen 

gloves. 

2 pairs cotton 

gloves to slip over 

woolen. 

belt. 

pair trousers 

pair breeches. 
handkerchiefs. 

sleeping bag. 

clothes bag. 

soap, tooth brush 

and powder. 

1 razor, brush, shav- 


em bo bo 


me bo to 


be Re 


Se et ee 


brush and comb. 
1 towel. 
1 pipe. 
11% Ibs. tobacco. 
1 pouch. 
Cigarette papers. 
Needles, thread and 
buttons. 
1 knife and whet 
stone. 
1 pair green specta- 
cles. 
tape measure. 
mosquito headnet. 
pair binoculars. 
kodak. 
rolls film. 
1 Mauser rifle. 
15 cartridges, gun 
oil and rod. 
1 .22 rifle and 250 
cartridges, note 
book and pencil. 
can fly dope, 1 pr. 
scales, 3 hanks 
fish line, 3 small 
oil bags, per duf- 


i 


ol 


a 





8x10 ft. of 8-oz, duck; one miner’s tent 7x7 


ing soap, mirror, fle. 


The Habits of Bears Sixty Years Ago. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Hutchings’ Cali- 
fornia Magazine for September, 1856, con- 
tains some good stories about grizzly bears. 
which may aid in settling the dispute as to 
whether bears will attack: Here is the bet- 
ter part of the article, which Outdoor Life 
may consider worth present-day consider- 
ation in view of the fact that the California 
Magazine is practically out of print and 
copies are rare indeed: 

“The grizzly has ever been considered by 
trappers and mountaineers of the Ameri- 
can continent as the most formidable of 
wild beasts. His home is among the soli- 
tary fastnesses of the mountains, and when- 
ever the hunter has invaded it it has been 
at the peril of his life. 

“We remember very well that during the 
winter of 1849 a colored man was passing 





thru the underbrush in the vicinity of Mud 
Spring, now Eldorado, when he came sud- 
denly upon a large grizzly which immediate- 
ly raised up and struck him, tearing off his 


clothing and making a few gashes in his 


flesh with the blow. The man had pres- 
ence of mind to draw his knife, and for- 
tunately, with one blow, he stabbed his an- 
tagonist to the heart, when he fell with a 
groan. The man concluded to run, and 
when he returned to the spot with assist- 
ance the bear was dead. It was taken to 
camp and sold at $1.25 per pound, and as 
it weighed a little over 1,100 pounds when 
dressed it netted him about $1,300. 

“If a grizzly is suddenly disturbed he will 
immediately make an attack upon the cause, 
whether it be man or beast. An acquaint- 
ance of ours when descending a brushy hill 
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near Bird’s Valley in the spring of 1850, un- 
fortunately came suddenly upon a bear, 
when it attacked and tore him so fearfully 
that for several months his life was des- 
paired of, and tho living he is very badly 
disfigured in person, 

“It is not often that the bear will be the 
aggressor—never if it can conveniently 
make off—except it be a mother with young 
cubs, when, without the slightest provoca- 
tion, she will attack, and an unerring rifle 
or a tree will be the only chance of de- 
liverance. 

“In 13850 a large grizzly was seen near a 
place called the Main Top on the divide 
between the North and Main forks of the 
American river, when a party of six exper- 
ienced hunters was soon upon its trail 
Hearing the crackling of bushes_ they 
divided so as to surround the animal. At 
length he was seen, fired upon and badly 
wounded, This infuriated him. He rushed 
suddenly out, and before the hunter’s rifle 
could be re-loaded, or he could escape, he 
was tripped down. The bear at one blow 
took a piece out of the man’s skull, broke 
his arm and would have torn him to pieces 
but for the hasty advance of another mem- 
ber of the party, a Mr. Hunter, who, at the 
risk of his own life went up to the bear and 
shot the grizzly thru the heart with a large 
revolver. Even then the bear turned to at- 
tack him, but before he could reach him, 
another shot, this time thru the animal’s 
head, laid him prostrate at the man’s feet 
After several months of great suffering the 
man who had been struck, a Mr. Wright, 
recovered, 

“A Mr. Drury and a party were out on a 
trip prospecting for gold, and, what was 
very unusual at that time, they were not 
very well provided with weapons. Not- 
withstanding, Mr. Drury concluded to take 
a shot at a bear, which he wounded. He 
immediately took to a tree, while his com- 
panions ran off for rifles and men, While 
they were away the bear actually gnawed 
the tree—--a small sapling—in two, and after 
biting the man severely thru the body left 
him for dead; but timely assistance was af 
forded and he recovered, only, however, to 
remain a cripple for life.” 

Having given these examples the writer 
adds: 

“The many early adventures of this kind 
by miners and others as they explored the 
lonely forest paths of these beasts while 
prospecting gave great interest to the camp 
fire at night; and as the smoke curled up 
among the branches of the giant pines and 
the fire sparkled in the darkness, many 
were the weary hours that were cheated 
of their dullness by the hair-elevating 
stories of sights and experiences with the 
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grizzly bear. Every rustling of the leaves 
every crackling of the branches, every 
brushing of the bushes—yes, every sound 
that was strange, whether distant or near. 
gave the signal for watchfulness, and, with 
the rifle clutched, they waited to see if it 
might not be a grizzly.” 

Even at this early date we are told that— 

“This animal has gradually disappeared 
from the mining encampments, altho in 
some of the more secluded he still steals 
down at night to relieve the miner of his 
beef or feast upon his pork: yet these in- 
stances are very rare. He has emigrated 
to the unfrequented and solitary mountain 
forests, where, undisturbed, he can sleep 
thru the winter and in early spring find the 
young clover and roots upon which he may 
feed at leisure or look out for an occa- 
sional victim among the young and timid 
deer.” 

Speaking of the characteristics of the 
grizzly the writer says: 

“These animals grow to an astonishing 
size, some having been killed in this state 
that weighed 1,800 pounds. Their average 
life is about 15 or 16 years. They general- 
ly have three at a birth, and the young are 
well and tenderly cared for by the mother. 

“Altho very wild, many grizzly bears 
have been thoroly tamed, so as to have 
nearly as strong attachment for a man as 
a dog. Mr. Adams, a gentleman who re- 
sided in the upper part of Tuolumne coun- 
ty, had so thoroly tamed a young grizzly 
that it followed him wherever he went and 
would moan in disappointment and distress 
whenever he took his rifle down for a hunt- 
ing excursion and showed any signs of 
leaving him behind. On one occasion when 
engaged in his favorite occupation, that of 
hunting, he had wounded a grizzly, and be- 
ing unable to escape from its vengeance, 
Adams was about to fall a victim when his 
dog and the young tame bear set upon the 
attacking animal from behind. In _ the 
meantime Mr. Adams had regained his feet 
and got possession of his rifle. Then from 
a shelter behind a tree he kept firing until 
the bear was killed, tho not before his de- 
voted animals were badly wounded. He 
now says with pride and pleasure, ‘That 
bear once saved my life.’ ” 

In the issue of the same magazine for 
March, 1857, there is another animal story 
that comes nearer home to Denver people. 
This is a narrative of the killing of two 
small children by wolves in the South 
Platte country. It is told by a lady who 
crossed the continent with a party of early 
California gold seekers. This is the wol: 
story: 

“May 30 we were opposite Court Hous< 
rock, a solitary tower resembling a larg¢ 
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public edifice, eight miles from the emi- 
grant road. It is nearly square and over 
200 feet high. The dome at the top is vast 
and quite regular, rounded and 50 feet or 
more high. It is a magnificent structure of 
nature, standing out in bold relief, far away 
from any hill or mountain, covering at its 
base about 12 acres. 

“This place will long be remembered by 
me as connected with a scene of real misery 
and anguish. A man who camped near us 
went out in company with another hunter 
to catch buffaloes. He took his two little 
boys with him to hold the horses, as there 
was not a tree for miles around. Upon 
their return they found the horses quietly 
grazing at a distance, but the boys were 
gone. The large wolves had found them. 
and made of them a supper; but the taste 
of blood increased their thirst for more, 
and we could distinctly hear their discord- 
ant howlings, mingled with the moanings 
of the wind until long after the first gray 
streaks of morning were seen. 

“Slowly and sadly that father returned 
at nightfall, but a little bright tress of 


Divergent Views on 


The Passenger Pigeon Is Extinct, Says Mr 
Lincoln. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The controversy 
regarding the extinction of the passenger 
pigeon (Ectopistes migratorius) in the 
March and April numbers of Outdoor Life 
is, of course, of interest to both sportsmen 
and scientist, and altho really concluded by 
the letter and circular from Prof. G. F. 
Hodge of Clark University, Worcester, 
Mass., may perhaps be augmented by a few 
additional remarks from the realm of sci- 
ence, 

The statement made by the Rev. Mr 
Stafford that the dodo and peacock are to 
be found in Old Mexico, needs no comment 
as I believe it is generally well known that 
neither bird has ever occurred on either of 
the American continents, the dodo, in fact, 
having been totally exterminated before 
American ornithology was thought of. (It 
is, of course, possible the gentleman is 
merely perpetrating a joke by referring to 
these two species.) 

The extinction of the passenger pigeon, 
however, being of recent date and the one 
form for which we have authentic data, 
naturally holds the interest of many. 

During the last decade, extensive biologi- 
cal survey operations have been pursued in 
both Americas, the entire territory having 
been covered to a greater or less extent. 
and it is therefore extremely improbable 
that as conspicuous a bird as the passenger 
pigeon would have escaped the eyes of 


clotted hair and a stray shoe and stocking 
were all that the soul-tortured mother was 
left of her children.” 

The old magazine contains much valu- 
able information about the life in the 
“diggins” in the early California days. 
Fortunately copies have been preserved by 
the Congressional Library. 

Washington, D. C. THOS. F. DAWSON. 


Note:—In the main the above incidents 
do not sound very unreasonable, except the 
reference to the 1,800-lb. bear. Bears were 
far more dangerous 50 or 100 years ago 
than they are today, and 200 years back 
they were more ferocious than they were 
100 years ago. Witness the greater fer- 
ocity of the Alaska big brown bears, in a 
country almost devoid of human habitation, 
as compared to the fear shown by the griz- 
zly of our states, where the presence of 
man is more general. They are taught to 
fear man thru generations of experiences 
with rifle smoke, and 100 years hence will 
see them even less formidable than they 
are today.—Editor. 


the Passenger Pigeon. 


these trained collectors. Particularly is 
this true of recent years when large re- 
wards have called a still greater number of 
workers into the field. No, it was satis- 
factorily concluded in the fall of 1912 that 
but one representative of this species was 
in existence, that a female in the Zoological 
Gardens of Cincinnati, and as this bird has 
since died, it may safely be stated that the 
passenger pigeon is extinct. The history 
and fate of this last specimen may be of in- 
terest to the readers of Outdoor Life, so I 
will give them briefly: 

The bird was one of a flock of eight added 
to the collection of the Cincinnati Zoologi- 
cal Company in 1878, and died (presum- 
ably of old age) September ist, 1914, at 
about the age of twenty-nine years. Mr. 
S. A. Stephan, general manager for the 
company, had promised the specimen to the 
United States National Museum upon its 
death, and when this occurred on the above 
date, it was immediately packed in ice and 
sent to Washington. Here, Dr. Charles W. 


Richmond, assistant curator of birds, as- 


signed the honor of preparing it to Mr. Nel- 
son R, Wood of the taxidermic department 
and called upon Dr. R. W. Shufeldt, U. S. 
A, ret., to assist in making the record com- 
plete. Unfortunately it was still in the 
molt, some of the longer tail feathers, etc., 
being lacking, but the skin was carefully 
removed and mounted by Mr. Wood and is 
now on exhibition in the Bird Hall of the 
National Museum, where I recently had the 
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pleasure to examine it. It bears the serial 
number U. S. N. M. 236650. 

The body was also studied and preserved 
as an alcoholic by Dr. Shufeldt, who gave 
the results of his examination in a paper 
in “The Auk” for January, 1915. In this 
paper a full and concise account of its 
anatomy is given and in speaking of the 
heart, the doctor emotionally remarks: 
“With the final throb of that heart still 
another bird became extinct for all time, 
the last representative of countless mil- 
lions and unnumbered generations of its 
kind practically exterminated thru man’s 
agency.” 

From the foregoing account it is readily 
apparent that the passenger pigeon is con- 
sidered totally extinct, and will be so con- 
sidered, regardless of any reports to the 
contrary which are not substantiated by 
actual specimens bearing the natural evi- 
dences of their recent collection. 

Colorado. F. C. LINCOLN. 

Curator of Ornithology, Colorado Museum 
of Natural History. 


An Equally Persistent Writer Says They 
Still Exist. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I enclose you a let- 
ter received some days ago. You are at 
liberty to publish the same if you desire 
to do so. Of course Prof. Hodges has said 
that the passenger pigeon has become ex- 
tinct, and a thing of the past. But the 
passenger pigeons of Mexico have not heard 
what the professor has said about them er 
surely they would get off the earth. 

Florida. S. M. STAFFORD. 


Rev. S. M. Stafford, Care Outdoor Life. 
My Dear Sir:—I note that Prof. Hodges, 
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in his article on the passenger pigeon, in 
the April number of Outdoor Life, would 
convey the idea that he is the only person 
capable of identifying one of the birds. 
Don’t let him sit on you in any such man 
ner. You are correct in your statement 
about the passenger pigeon being often 
seen in Mexico, notwithstanding that 
Hodges has cleared them from the earth. 
In Sonora, Mex., are many doves mourn- 
ing all over the state in the fields, quite a 
number of band-tailed pigeons in the cafions 
and on several occasions I have encount- 
ered flocks of passenger pigeons—once in 
the District of Montezuma, Sonora, Mex., at 
an altitude of 4,000 feet a flock of about 
200, and several times in the District of 
Sahuaripa, Son., Mex., I have seen several 
hundred in a flock feeding on the acorns. 
There were doubtless thousands of them in 
the long stretch of oak trees. We never 
killed anything of that kind for food, as a 
shotgun is a rare article in that section, but 
my Mexican boys killed a few of them with 
a small pistol or bow and arrow. They 
conform to the description in Universal 
Dictionary. _ 
Many mining men (old timers) have 
seen and recognized them in the Sierra 
Madres, in Sonora, as the same pigeon they 
killed many years ago in the states. I 
have not seen them every year, but have 
seen them several years within the past ten. 
Arizona, L. COOMBS. 


Note:—We have written to both the Rev. 
Stafford and to Mr. Coombs asking for the 
names of any persons in Mexico who would 
be apt to authenticate their claims, and if 
we are successful in getting any informa- 
tion of value on the subject will print it 
in Outdoor Life:—Editor. 


A Fatal Bear Encounter in Alaska. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I am sending you a 
clipping from the Cook’s Inlet Pioneer (of 
Anchorage, Alaska), describing the killing 
of W. H. Peterson by a big brown bear last 
November. 

I talked to several of the boys who were 
there and learned the following facts: 
Peterson came across the bear’s trail and 
followed it up the creek, winding in and 
out among the brush. The bear having laid 
down behind a little knoll, Peterson walked 
up to within a few feet, when the bear 
sprang on him. It is certain that he fired 
the shots, for they found the empty shells 
(.85 Winchester, Model 1895) lying around 
in the snow. The bear had been wounded 
before, the ball cutting the skin on the 
right front shoulder and going thru the left 


front leg above the foot, and once in the 
body. The one in the body was only a flesh 
wound (the bullet I took to be a .25-35) 
Clyde killed the bear with 6mm Remington- 
Lee, 

This happened in the same part of Kenai 
Peninsula in which King Thurman was torn 
up by a big brown bear over a year ago 
They are, to my mind, responsible for a 
good many of the men that are lost in this 
country and never found. 

Having hunted and killed all kinds of big 
game from Southern Oregon to Point Bar- 
row, Alaska, and from Cape Prince of 
Wales to the Rocky Mountains, I should 
know something about what Mr. Bear is 
capable of doing. After being intimately 
acquainted with him for twenty-three years, 
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I certainly do not approve of a law protect- 

ing him, but rather a law paving a bounty 

for his hide. J. I. WILLS. 
Alaska, 


We append the clipping enclosed by Mr. 
Wills: 
W. H. Peterson Killed by a Bear, 


The facts concerning the death of W. H. 
Peterson, of Hope, were given to a repre- 
sentative of the Pioneer by E. J. Hertel, 
who was at the time of the tragedy in camp 
with Mr. Peterson. Those composing the 
party, who were in camp, were W. H. Peter- 
son, E. J. Hertel, Howard Worcester, Tom 
Meredith, EB. Berlin, George Clyde and Mr. 
Moore of Hope. 

On the 2nd of November George Clyde 
and Peterson left camp about 8 o’clock in 
the morning, intending to hunt for a few 
hours. After being out for a short time 
Clyde returned to camp, and Peterson con- 
tinued the hunt. About 10 o’clock two 
shots were fired in quick succession, and 
it was thought that Peterson had bagged a 
moose, Clyde immediately started out to 
assist Peterson, and after getting on his 
track followed up as rapidly as he could. 
looking ahead, expecting to come upon Pe- 
terson at any time. He finally reached a 
draw, thru which a small stream ran, and 
looking across he discovered a huge brown 


bear lying down on the side of the opposite 
hill. He called to Peterson, but, receiving 
no response, he fired at the bear four times, 
three of the shots taking effect. The bear 
got up and started off up the hill, with 
Clyde after him. On reaching the bottom 
of the draw, Clyde was horrified to find the 
body of poor Peterson, lying on his face in 
the bed of the creek, It took but an instant 
to show that the bear had attacked Peterson, 
tearing his face almost completely off, be- 
sides inflicting numerous other wounds up- 
on the body. Clyde retraced his steps to 
camp with all haste possible, a distance of 
about four miles, and aroused the camp, 
and the men returned to where the body 
lay. 

While the men were arranging to take 
the body of Peterson back to camp, Clyde 
determined to follow and see what had be- 
come of the bear. He had not far to go, 
for the bear was found dead not over 100 
yards from where Clyde had shot him. It 
was a huge monster, fully ten feet long. 

The remains of Peterson were put aboard 
the Cassie E, and remained there until the 
return to Anchorage yesterday, when the 
body was turned over to F. B. Wood, the 
local undertaker, for burial. 

Peterson was an old-timer on the Kenai, 
and had a host of friends who will be 
grieved to learn of the tragic death of their 
friend. 


Game Notes. 


Writes S. N. Leek of Jackson, Wyo., under 
date of May 7, 1916: “The attorney gen- 
eral of Wyoming has just ruled that a resi- 
dent of Wyoming cannot legally kill bear. 
If this is enforced it will give the bear a 
needed rest. I hope his opinion will be 
maintained. You will note the official 
counts of the elk make a 6,000 increase in 
three years. In my opinion the increase is 
greater than this. I wish all who are. inter- 
ested in the preservation of the elk could 
get together on a sane, reasonable plan for 
their maintenance. The plans set forth by 
Dall De Weese would work out entirely 
wrong. We cannot reduce their numbers 
sufficiently to be noticed by catching and 
shipping. To make more game preserves in 
their vicinity would only make the increase 
that much greater, with no more winter feed 
in sight than there is at present.” 


I would rather hunt than to tell about it. 
I suppose most of us would, but there are 


so many denied the privilege of hunting I 
feel it due to tell some of our experiences 
for the enjoyment of those who cannot hunt. 
—Jay E, Adams, San Antonio, Texas. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—After a long and 
unusually cold and nasty winter “bear 
time” has about arrived. Better come on up 
and join Mrs. Lee and me on a little 
“round up.” Both of us have our “annual 
dose of bear fever.” Our camps are ready 
and plans are formulated. The above thrill- 
ing extract is taken from a letter dated 
April 2, 1916, from one of Outdoor Life’s 
best friends and one of Alaska’s greatest 
hunters, Herbert Lee. And what hunter 
would not feel thrills at receiving such an 
invitation! The best luck -we can wish Mr. 
Lee and his wife is that they kill a big 
bear; while the whole Outdoor Life family 
will feel good, too, if we receive a story of 
the hunt after Mr. Lee returns. 
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By Chauncey Thomas. 


In a former paper under the title of 
“Waterproofing” we considered waterproof- 
ing fabrics in general. 
mostly with oilskins, with the side glances 
at a few other practical methods of making 
cloth, especially in the form of bedding and 
clothing, waterproof. 

There are receipts without number for 
waterproofing cloth, and leather. I have 
written to various makers and advertisers 
for samples, and found them of one of three 
or four types, to be named shortly. The 
main difference was in the proportions used, 
which effects the final result not at all. 

The main bases were, paraffin, tar, lin- 
seed oil, rubber and alum. In other words, 
all the waterproofing compounds open to 
the public are based on one of these five 
substances. The oils were dissolved ust- 
ally in gasoline, or benzine, or turpentine. 
Some of them contained litharge, which is 
oxide of lead, a brown heavy substance 
designed to color the cloth brown and to 
fill the pores, also to preserve it against in- 
sects and mildew by the more or less pois- 
onous action of lead. But this adds weight, 
of course, as lead is very heavy, and can- 
not be used on white or other than brown- 
ish materials. 

It is so easy to publish, or pass on, a re- 
ceipt without actually trying it out. I have 
not time enough to test all I have read, nor 
even some that looked very good to me, 
but I have tried out the alum and the par- 
affin bases, of which I will speak later. 
Various canvas and outdoor clothing deal- 
ers claim to have secret formulas for water- 
proofing, and it may be so, but so far as I 
know, none .of them, except in oilskin 
clothing, are better than the receipts given 
in this article. 

Making oilskin clothing, like the cowboy 
slicker and the sailor’s oilskins, is a big ex- 
pert business, and one that the individual 
cannot, with his limited outfit, hope to 
equal. Better buy such waterproof gar- 
ments outright rather than attempt to make 
them. I understand, however, that linseed 
oil is the basic factor in practically if not 
all of such garments. But just how it is han- 
dled, and what other substances are mixed 
with the linseed oil, I do not know. That is 
probably a trade secret, not easily found 


. 


Herein we will deal . 


out. I have learned, however, that castor 
oil is usually, but not always, used if the 
dried garment of linseed oil alone is too 
stiff. Castor oil will not dry into a hard 
substance like linseed, hence the combina- 
tion is not so hard as pure linseed. 

All good paints, as every one knows, are 
but linseed oil and white lead, which is car- 
bonate of lead. One can use this white car- 
bonate of lead, if one wishes, in place of 
the brown oxide on white cloth, but it is 
also heavy. But painted canvas cracks, 
then breaks readily. Perhaps there is no 
better waterproofing for canvas that is not 
subjected to bending than ordinary white 
lead paint, especially if the paint is thinned 
with plenty of turpentine and not put on 
too thick, so that it will enter the pores of 
the cloth. 

The result of any of these “filled” water- 
proofings, however, is that the cloth is 
stiff, heavier, and much more inclined to 
crack or break where subjected to much 
bending, as over the elbow joint, or the 
knee. Whether garments so treated would 
in time lead to leadpoisoning or not I have 
no idea. Worn year in and year out I think, 
however, that such might be the case, as 
with painters. 

Individuals cannot hope to do anything 
with rubberizing goods. Rubber must be 
set, or vulcanized, at a heat of something 
like 300 degrees for several hours, depend- 
ing on character of rubber and other things. 
This is impractical for the individual, as 
too hot or too cool will spoil the results, 
and the temperature must be even over the 
garment. This requires a large steam- 
heated room, and other personally imprac- 
tical things. You can mend rubber gar- 
ments with tire cement, of course, but it is 
out of the question to try to make rubber 
tents, blankets and coats. The nearest ap- 
proach to this I know of is to get the thin 
rubber sheets called “mending tissue,’ and 
with the aid of an iron stick two layers of 
cloth together. I have made some very fair 
mackintosh this way, and ’tis well to re- 
member if needed. Experiment first, how- 
ever, before trying it on cloth you value. 
So we will pass over trying to do anything 
with rubber, because of the vulcanizing. 

Next comes oilskins. Straight linseed oil 
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will give good results on any cotton or 
linen cloth, if the cloth is closely woven. 
But the goods come out stiff, and get like 
a board in cold weather. In fact, they are 
then easily broken, like cardboard, and 
ruined. This is a serious drawback with 
any waterproof cloth, as a little experience 
will soon convince one. Thus an oiled 
slicker is of little or no use in the winter 
time. Cold effects rubber much less, and 
rubber goods had better be used by all 
means when cold is expected, as in the fall 
in the mountains where it is warm in the 
day time but freezes at night. Oiled goods 
are strictly a summer material, remember. 
Rubber comes next, and leather is best of 
all for actual cold conditions mixed with 
wet ones. 

If your home-made garments of linseed 
are too stiff, try mixing in a little castor or 
codliver oil. The thicker the cloth before 
oiling the less stiff must be the dried oil, 
remember. A thin cloth will take practical- 
ly pure linseed oil, and be more satisfactory 
than a thick cloth, but is far more easily 
torn. 

A receipt that looks very good to me is 
given thus: Two parts pine (not coal) tar, 
two parts codliver oil, one part resin. Mix 
by heating, of course, and apply as hot as 
practical. It is said to be a favorite water- 
proofing receipt of the Swedish and Norwe- 
gian fisherfolks, used for centuries. I have 
not yet had a chance to experiment with 
it, but my other experiments make it look 
very promising. In all oil waterproofing it 
is usually safe in results to use any fish- 
like codliver oil, or castor oil to soften 
with, and resin or rosin to harden with. 
Resin and rosin are two different sub- 
stances, remember, tho much alike. They 
are usually confused, and thought of as one 
and the same substance. Resin is prefer- 
able for such purposes, being the brittle 
gum from the tree itself, while rosin is 
made by distilling crude, or impure, turpen- 
tine. 

Turpentine, gasoline or benzine dissolve 
practically all the oils one is likely to use 
in waterproofing experiments, Benzene (or 
benzol) and benzine (or benzoline) are not 
the same substance, remember. For prac- 
tical purposes, however, one had better 
stick to turpentine and gasoline, as the 
most familiar and easier to obtain and 
handle. All waterproofing with such dis- 
solvents must be done out of doors. Other- 
wise there is serious risk of explosion, to 
saying nothing of the fumes making one 
deadly sick. 

Paraffin can easily be put into cloth with- 
out any dissolvent merely by rubbing it 
over the cloth, then running a flatiron over 
the goods. Or another way is to “press” 
the goods with a paraffined cloth, just as 
one uses a damp cloth in pressing a coat. 


If no iron is at hand, then warm the cloth 
and rub on the cake of paraffin, then hold 
near the campfire till it melts, hence be- 
comes an oil which runs and fills the goods 
immediately. This is the handiest way to 
waterproof in camp, as no liquids or appar- 
atus is required, and one cake of paraffin 
will treat a good deal of cloth. The process 
is very cheap, as paraffin costs but 5 cents 
a cake of several ounces. Candles will do 
if paraffin is not to be had, but there is a 
difference between paraffin pure and the 
paraffin wax used in candle. Pure paraf- 
fin wax is the best, but candles are better 
than nothing. 

Beeswax used just like paraffin makes a 
fairly satisfactory waterproofing, fully as 
good, I believe, as paraffin, and it is not 
greasy, but is incline? to be sticky, or 
gummy. Paraffin can, of course, be used 
on white cloth, but the cloth will not stay 
white long after the dirt and dust get on it. 
Beeswax, either straight or with paraffin, 
colors white goods a light yellow. The ad- 
dition of a little resin deepens the color to 
a brown, and makes the mixed waxes 
harder. Too much resin will make the bees- 
wax or paraffin, or the mixture, too hard 
and stiff to be practical, so experiment be- 
fore trying it on some particular bit of 
cloth, 

I deliberately refrain from giving propor- 
tions here, as it all depends on the weight 
of your cloth, and the climate you are likely 
to use the cloth in. Try beeswax or paraf- 
fin first, then try a little resin at a time 
till your mixture on the cloth suits you. 
This wax treatment has the big convenience 
of not having to dry. It is available at 
once. Crude (raw) linseed oil takes several 
months to dry, boiled linseed oil may be a 
week like paint, and the alum process 
several days to a week, but no time what- 
ever is lost with the paraffin or beeswax 
treatment, if heat is used in place of a dis- 
solvent, like turpentine or gasoline. With 
these dissolvents only a few hours are 
needed, of course; then the goods are ready 
to use. 

But even with gasoline or turpentine heat 
must be used. The only safe way is to use 
nothing but hot water surrounding the 
preparation, and always outdoors. The one 
advantage of these two dissolvents over the 
heat alone method of applying the paraffin 
or beeswax is that one can put on a thinner 
coat. And I have found by actual trial that 
the thinnest possible coat of oil or wax is 
nearly as good as to nearly smear the 
waterproofing on. A very thick coat fills 
the pores of the cloth for the time being, 
but it will not stay, and soon is no better 
than a very thin coating, just enough to oil 
the fibers. In this, oil on cloth is practical- 
ly like oi] on a bearing; enough is enough 
and more is merely waste and dirtiness. 
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The cleanest, and only unnoticeable, water- 
proofing I know of is the alum process. 
This is often called “cravenetting” a cloth, 
and is the process practically all water- 
proofed garments in the stores have gone 
thru. It is fully as effective as the paraffin 
method, lasts nearly as long, is not removed 
with hot water or dust, and does not rot the 
goods. It is equally good on all kinds of 
goods, such as wool, cotton and linen. The 
alum process also tends to discourage mil- 
dew, rats and mice, moths, and other de- 
structive agents, but is not a sure pre- 
ventive. It is the process used in the Eng- 
lish army. But like all waterproofing, it 
has to be renewed occasionally if the goods 
are exposed to much and constant wetting. 
Still, I cannot see that boiling in water for 
an hour makes much difference in the 
waterproof as I have so tested a coat, and 
several pieces of cloth and they were just 
as watérproof after as before boiling. In 
short, the boiling did not seem to remove 
the alum process, or effect it at all so far 
as I could see. I have even dyed alum- 
treated goods, without seemingly effecting 
the waterproofing in the least. Still, ex- 
posure will effect it in time, say several 
years’ exposure to sun, wind and rain. The 
process is simple, and has been published 
many times. 

Proportions are not important, and one 
treatment seems to be as effective as re- 
peated ones. Dissolve alum in water. Dis- 
solve sugar of lead (acetate of lead) in 
water. Mix these two solutions. A white 
powder will form and settle to the bottom 
in a short time. This powder is useless, as 
the whole waterproofing virtue of the mix- 
ture is in the clear liquid. Draw this off 
so as to avoid the white powder. Soak 
cloth in clear liquid several hours (all day 
is better), then squeeze out liquid, but do 
not wring, and dry. The garment will take 
two or three times to dry that it would if 
it contained only water, but once dry and 
then wet again it dries out in from one-half 
to one-third the time of the same cloth un- 
treated. 

Some people soak first in the alum solu- 
tion, then in the lead solution. This leaves 
the white powder in the goods, to be 
brushed out or off. Nothing is thus gained, 
and the process is longer and more trouble. 
This alum process can be used on any 
goods without harm that will stand ordi- 
nary water. No heat is needed, altho the 
mixture can be used hot if one wishes to 
hurry matters a little. I have treated hats, 
gloves, clothing, and bedding with this 
process with uniform success. It is surpris- 
ing to see how little is needed to make the 
garment nearly waterproof and the gar- 
ments are just as warm and porous. 

There are a number of different ways of 
handling the alum method, soap often being 


* mackintosh. 
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used in place of sugar of lead. Soak first 
in the alum, then in the soap solution—do 
not mix them. This gives a bit heavier 
treatment, I believe, but it is detectable in 
the feel of the cloth, while the sugar of 
lead method of fixing the alum leaves the 
cloth apparently unchanged. Glue and other 
animal products are also used to fix the 
alum, each giving somewhat different re- 
sult, but the sugar of lead or soap process 
is sufficient for all the needs I know. 

We have now considered all the water- 
proofing methods I care to recommend, but 
have not mentioned the most important 
thing of all—the goods themselves. In 
short, I know of no method of waterproof- 


ing a fish net or mosquito netting. The 
first consideration is closely-woven mate- 


rial, for the closer woven it is the more 
waterproof it will be. In fact, if close 
enough no waterproofing will be necessary, 
as in the case of very heavy and fine can- 
vas, or a real Navajoe blanket, not the Con- 
necticut kind, by the way. 

Do not think that you can waterproof any 
loosely woven cotton cloth and have it a 
success. You can improve the watershed- 
ing properties of even a mosquito net, of 
course, but for satisfactory results you 
must have firmly, closely-woven goods to 
begin with. Even with the linseed oilskin 
process, where the pores of the goods are 
filled, if the cloth is loosely woven it will 
soon pull apart the linseed oil-cemented 
fibers, and leaves pores or holes, hence 
leaks. This even applies to rubber, even to 
If the cloth is not firm the 
rubber soon breaks with constant stretch- 
ing, and the result is leakage. 

The most closely woven cloth I know of 
is “jungle cloth,” a cotton-canvas back witn 
a sort of satin finish on one surface. It is 
handled by every good first-class sporting 
goods store, so please do not write and ask 
me where to get it. Stamps cost money 
when One writes for tens of thousands of 
readers, please remember. Drill is a bit 
closer woven than canvas, and there are all 
kinds of canvas, some good, some no good. 
The smoother and finer the canvas the bet- 
ter it is, and the rougher and coarser, the 
poorer grade. The more any cloth will 
stretch cornerways the less waterproof it 
is, because less closely and firmly woven. 
Tuis is a simple but effective test for canvas, 
plus its fineness and smoothness, of course. 

We have now done with waterproof cloth. 
A glance at leather. Buckskin, no matter 
from what animal, is from a mechanical 
process, merely breaking up the fibers. It 
has two soft surfaces and innumerable 
trade names. The names of leather, by the 
way, are not the slightest indication of the 
animal from which they came, The cow 
and the sheep furnish nine-tenths of all our 
leathers, from “seal” to “moose,” and from 
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All that is merely 
plus 


“porpoise” to “walrus.” 
advertising, just “talking points,” 
stamping and staining. 

Buckskin cannot be made waterproof, 
and one can easily blow a candle out thru 
any good buckskin. It is warmer than 
leather, because it contains no grease and 
more air, and is also lighter, and in some 
cases tougher, as buckskin will not crack, 
as will all leathers. 

Leather, on the other hand, is a chemical 
result. Leather can be made almost water- 
proof, if not subject to the action of water 
too long at a time. But as said before, 
water removes oil from leather rapidly. Only 
animal oils should be used on leather. Min- 
eral oils as a rule soon rot leather, and 
vegetable oils are about as bad. Hence we 
usually use tallow or neatsfoot oil on prac- 
tically all leathers. I can give no receipts 
here for waterproofing leathers, other than 
those too well known to print. 

Now as to the. various waterproofing 
processes for various purposes. In brief I 
would recommend the alum and soap 
process for ordinary tents, and most can- 
vas things. For very light thin cloth, like 
shelter tents or clothing, I suggest the lin- 
seed oil, or paraffin, or beeswax process. 
For all clothing and bedding, except outer 
covering in severe storms, I suggest the 
alum and sugar of lead process. For outer 


coverings of the body I suggest oilskins in 
warm climates, with rubber or oiled leather 
for colder conditions. For all-round condi- 
tions rubber will be found the most satis- 
factory, however. It is lighter than leather, 
absolutely waterproof and wind tight, and 
fireproof, hence it makes the best water- 
proof coat or blanket. 

The several processes mentioned herein 
are much like the several methods of cook- 
ing—boiling, baking, broiling or frying. It 
all depends on what you have to cook— 
or waterproof—and the purpose for which 
you intend it, and the conditions under 
which you use it. There is no one method of 
waterproofing that is the best for all kinds 
of goods under all kinds of conditions, any 
more than there is one medicine for all 
kinds of people and all kinds of disease. 

I have spent something like two years 
experimenting, off and on, with waterproof- 
ing, and herein is all I have been able to 
find out. If some one can add to it, the in- 
formation will be welcome, but pray re- 
frain from merely copying down a receipt 
and sending it in untried. Several big fat 
books of receipts in any good public library 
cover all that, most of said receipts being 
not much good, but mere hearsay. Actual 
experimental results is the only thing 
wanted, such as I have tried to give here. I 
hope that this article does not contain so 
much waterproofing that it is dry reading? 

wt 


Some Inside Information on Death Valley Disclosed by an Authority. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Relative to an ar- 
ticle in the October issue of Outdoor Life 
by Chauncey Thomas, Mr. Frank Woods 
undertakes to make a monkey of Mr. 
Thomas under the heading of “The Desert” 
in your February number. As I feel that I 
am in a great measure responsible for 
“starting something” with Mr. Thomas, I 
also feel that it is my duty to set him right 
with your readers. 

To those who know Mr. Thomas and un- 
derstand his interesting Campfire Talks, 
this is unnecessary, but Mr. Woods has evi- 
dently taken Mr. Thomas’ article too seri- 
ously. 'The many surprises Mr. Woods 
imagines he is handing to Mr. Thomas are 
some years late. While Mr. Woods speaks 
with authority, he admits that his informa- 
tion is mostly derived from other sources 
than personal observation, so he should be 
considered only in a general way. 

I have known Mr. Thomas for several 
years and many a pleasant smoke have we 
had together. Mr. Thomas is naturally in 
search for something new upon which to 
advance his original theories and does not 
overlook an opportunity. In one of our 


“‘pow-wows” I mentioned the fact that in 
my fifteen years of desert travel from per- 
sonal observation the effects of heat, thirst 


and other combinations that produce the 
desert victim no two cases are alike. I also 
made some reference to the gases of the 
Borax Marsh in Death Valley. Right there 
is where Mr, Thomas made an error, as the 
gases do not exist outside of Death Valley 
Sink. At no time does Mr, Thomas speak 
with authority, only advancing his theories 
which sometimes get him off the trail. 

Mr. Woods’ knowledge of the desert seems 
to be of the Tonopah-Goldfield district, 
while he speaks with authority of an en- 
tirely different desert of which he has no 
personal knowledge whatever. There are 
many remarks in Mr. Woods’ article which 
are entirely correct. Many that are not. 
The man who has to pack a gallon of water 
for a day’s walk ought not to venture out 
of sight of a spring or tank and in “my 
desert” I have seldom seen anvone loading 
himself down with that amount of water 
unless he was doing manual labor and then 
near his camp. I never carry more than 
the two-quart army canteen, and that will 
last me more than one day. I have noticed 
that the more water one has the more he is 
inclined to drink, and as the quality is far 
from good and being warm, it does more 
harm than good when taken to excess. 

I believe that the cracking of the skin 























upon the hands is due to the alkali in the 
wash water and dust. I always wear gaunt- 
let gloves to protect my hands from the 
buffalo flies which fairly swarm in the early 
morning hours in certain localities south- 
west of Death Valley. 

What is known to geologists as the Ne- 
vada Sea at one time extended from the 
coast range to the Salt Lake country. The 
alkalies encountered today were then in 
solution and were precipitated only when 
the water found an outlet by way of the 
Colorado River, and further dried of evapo- 
ration; thus it would be almost impossible 
for a sea of fresh water to have existed 
during that period. 

Regarding the breathing thru the nostrils, 
Mr. Woods is entirely. correct, as are his 
views relative to the delusion of our desert 
victims. 

And ‘now for poor Death Valley: Mr. 
Woods is again getting his information from 
maps and unreliable sources, Personally 1 
have made eleven trips on foot into this 
“spectacular sink” and still I do not feel 
capable of speaking in terms that the reader 
would infer that I had covered every foot 
or “knew it all’; far from it. Mr. Woods 
evidently is not posted as to the means em- 
ployed by the United States Geological Sur- 
vey in obtaining their various maps, etc. 
I go into the Mojave Desert and Death Val- 
ley, each year carrying self-recording in- 
struments, aneroid, etc., together with many 


years’ experience in exploration, and it may ; 


possibly surprise Mr. Woods to know that 
the statements made by Mr. Thomas are 
about correct. It is still unsurveyed and 
the. few maps that have been issued are 
compiled from various sources of informa- 
tion had from desert travelers, prospectors, 
etc. The elevations are made by triangula- 
tions from the rim of Death Valley. 

In speaking of the authority of any fron- 
tier, one should confine his statements to 
countries, districts, etc., and not in a broad, 
general way. The entire valley district does 
extend 125 miles, the sea bed, known as 
the “sink” covers less than fifty miles, 
while at either end are two wings, North 
Death Valley and South Death Valley, and 
included with the sink will make the entire 
length fully “125 miles. Only six miles in 
width! Ye Gods! Did you ever walk it, Mr. 
Woods, with a pedometer? At the north 
end at Stovepipe Wells, or Emigrant Spring, 
it is only five or six miles across, but as 
you go toward the south it widens until it 
is more than fifteen miles across the “sink” 
and some more miles over the low volcanic 
buttes which form the rim. United States 
reports give the elevation as 350 feet below 
sea level, the reading being taken at the 
south end from the old Bullfrog Trail. 

I have found many points where the ane- 
roid recorded 400 to 450 feet below sea level, 
and I personally believe that there are still 
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lower points; time will tell. The only clearly 
marked road or trail is at Emigrant Spring, 
where the auto road crosses the valley going 
toward Tonopah, and is marked by the 
Southern California Automobile Club sign; 
the other trails are used only by the “burro 
man.” How long would any road or trail 
last in a region where the wind blows often 
from seventy-five to eighty-five miles an 
hour? There are miles of dry sand and 
alkali dust. Were you ever caught in a 
Death Valley sand storm, Mr. Woods? 
Again you are very badly posted as to the 
ample and sufficient supply of water when 
you speak of Death Valley itselt. Let’s see: 
On the west side of Death Valley Sink are 


‘three wells dug by the ’49-ers in their fran- 


tic efforts to get water and which was not 
usable, The other water supplies are all 
within the mountain ranges that border the 
Death Valley Sink. No good water could 
possibly exist in such a country. There is 
a reason. Look it up, Mr. Woods. There 
is no such lake within the boundaries of 
this country as shown in the picture used 
in Mr. Woods’ article in Outdoor Life in 
November issue. You, Mr. Woods, are evi- 
dently speaking of a section of desert coun- 
try twenty-five to fifty miles inside the Ne- 
vada lines while leading the reader to swal- 
low your “dope” as positive data of Death 
Valley. It is not square nor fair to Mr. 
Thomas or to the uninformed. But few 
men have wintered into Death Valley proper 
and not a few have been taken with the 
black pneumonia and have been brought out 
dead, Why? 

In the winter the weather is beautiful, 
but with a variation of 75° to 80° between 
day and night, few men can stand it, espe- 
cially with the scant protection of the usual 
prospector’s camp. 

I have yet to meet the packed train with 
its load of baled hay—not in the country of 
which I am speaking. We have plenty of 
bunch grass in the Mojave, if you only know 
its location, and a little rolled barley is al} 
that is ever packed here. If the outfit is a 
wagon or mule team, sometimes a bale is 
carried. 

The man who takes a two-gallon canteen 
of water will not get very far from his camp 
in a day’s hike. This is only used by pros- 
pectors working with a single jack or drill, 
when their claim is near the water supply 
and camp. 

As to the temperature, not only of Death 
Valley, but from the Mexican border to the 
Winnemucca country, I have records taken 
by myself with self-recording thermometer 
and have recorded 138° in Death Valley and 
often 135°, and that is about time to “beat 
it” for some shade among the buttes that 
border the rim. This reading was taken in 
the latter part of June, and stands to 
reason that in the months of July and Au- 
gust it could easily reach 150° or more. 
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The picture of the alkali lake with the 
juniper or dwarf cedar growing upon its 
border places its location many miles from 
the country of which Mr. Woods writes. 
There is not within the boundaries of the 
Death Valley district any juniper, pifion 
pine or mahogany. 

The balance of the article deals with a 
country many miles northeast of Imyo 
County and is in no way typical of the Mo- 
jave Desert and the Death Valley Desert. 

Regarding the mineral deposits of Death 
Valley district, Mr. Woods’ statements only 
show his ignorance of the subject on which 
he writes. Anyone knows that there is no 
gold nor other precious metals in the Death 
Valley Sink, but in the border mountain 
range on either side almost any mineral 
can be found by the experienced prospector. 
How about the Krane Wonder mine, the 
Skidoo mine and the hundreds of well- 
known operating mines upon our great des- 
ert country? 


I enclose a letterhead from the San Ber- 
nardino Chamber of Commerce, in which is 
found the following sentence, in referring 
to the other products of that particular 
section: “The natural trade center of the 
richest mining territory in the world, com- 
prised within the limits of the county and 
producing a greater variety of minerals than 
any like region anywhere.” 

If Mr. Woods will visit the Chamber of 
Mines in Los Angeles he may be surprised 
to see samples of minerals of various kinds 
that have been brought out from Death Val- 
ley district and especially from Imyo County. 
A glance at mining stock quotations pub- 
lished in any of the Eastern papers will 
show that the greater part of the mines 
quoted are all located in our own great 
desert country. LOU WESCOTT BECK, 

The Original Desert Water Sign Man. 

California. 


Camp ‘‘Eats.’’ 


To most men the art of cooking is a 
sealed book—and to most women, too, when 
it comes to tending the flesh pots over an 
open fire under the sky. We of today are 
the creatures of civilized habit and have so 
far forgotten our savagery that most of us 
would starve in the middle of the bountiful 
table Dame Nature has always set, welcome 
and waiting for him who knows the ways 
of the wilderness; therefore, my children. 
listen: 

Crawfish, the little brother of the lobster, 
is very toothsome and he lives in every 
creek, river, lake and wet place up and 
down the land; also his is a trusting dis- 
position, therefore you can sweep him up 
from the bottom with a net made from a 
vard of mosquito bar twisted around a cou- 
ple of stick brails; or you can bait a sunk- 
en dip-net with a few fish heads, leave it a 
bit on the bottom of the creek and haul it 
forth burdened with crawfish; or you can 
tie a bit of meat or fish on a string and 
lower it down inside the little mud tower 
each crawfish builds above his burrow in 
the swamp ground and presently withdraw 
your string with the crawfish clinging to 
the meat with vise-clamped claws. Thus we 
obtain the crawfish. Now remains only his 
transformation into “eats” worth a dollar 
a plate on little old Broadway, and we do it 
thus: .First a fire, a goodly bed of hot 
coals that shall boil water quickly. Now a 
bucket or a can or any old thing, so it is 
clean, filled with water and set atop the hot 
coals—in a few minutes it boils. Now a 
generous handful of salt—two or three if it 
is a water bucket; dump in the crawfish 
and boil until they are as red as lobsters, 


pour off the water, cool until you can kaudle 
the crawfish—now snap off his tail, peel 
the shell away, and behold! a white bite of 
“eats” you may invite the gods to feast on 
with you. Try it—it costs nothing. 

Coffee? Fill half full a bucket that holds 
two cups of water, set it on the hot coals, 
bring it to a boil, take it off the fire and 
put in two tablespoonfuls of ground coffee; 
set it back on the coals and watch it—in 
a minute it bubbles, boils, foams up to the 
top—take it off before it boils over; when 
it stops boiling swing it back over the fire 
and let it do it all over again, off again, 
on again. It has “boiled up” three times 
now to the bucket top—it is cooked—took 
about three minutes to do it. Set it off 
the fire, pour in a cup of cold water, put 
the lid on, let it stand two or three min- 
utes to “settle,” then pour it off the grounds. 
That’s camp coffee! clear, aromatic and 
good. Don’t make the mistake of leaving 
the grounds in or letting it stand or of put- 
ting the coffee in cold water and bringing 
it to a boil—either one means ‘‘boiled cof: 
fee” which is bitter and useless. The whole 
trick of coffee making is in doing it quickly 
as I describe above—this leaves the grounds 
in the water not over five minutes or so, 
during which time the flavor, and aroma is 
taken up by the water without imparting 
the tannin or more than a trifle of caffeine, 
and that means you have good coffee. 

And Tea? Bring your water to a boil, 
then pour it into your cup on top of just 
a pinch of dry tea leaves (of the tea you 
like best), cover the cup with a lid of any 
kind, let it set so for five minutes, then 
pour the water off the “grounds’’—re- 
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sult good aromatic tea, not bitter. Don’t 
let tea grounds or coffee grounds remain 
in your pot a minute after the tea or coffee 
is done---that’s 90% of the art of making 
either. Just extract the flavor with the 
boiling water and draw it off, that’s the 
right way. 

Now for a dainty that beats fried chicken 
(one we can get almost anywhere) frog 
legs; worth a dollar or more a plate on 
Broadway and not half so good as the ones 
we have in camp. Meadow frogs, the com- 
mon spotted fellows you see around every 
wet place in the summer, are best, better 
than the big “bullfrog” or “green head” of 
commerce because far more tender. Get 
the ones above six inches long. Find them 
around creek or lake margin, along river 
banks, in any marsh or swamp and always 
in the grass where the ground is low and 
wet. Cut the “saddles” (i. e. legs) off at 
the “waist,” snip off the feet at the “heel,” 
skin the legs, wash in clean water, salt to 
taste, roll in cracker crumbs, bread crumbs 
or egg batter or just fry “plain” over bed of 
hot coals. Fire must be hot enough to 
“brown” the meat nicely without burning, 
and the sooner done the better. Use plenty 
of lard, butter or bacon grease in your fry- 
ing pan. Coqk brown on one side then turn 
over and cook brown on other side—done 
when fork will go right thru the flesh. One 
of the best “eats” in the wilderness—you'll 
agree with me when you try them. 

Bread? Yes, of course. Biscuits are quick 
and easy to make if you like hot bread. 
Make them this way: For one dozen bis- 
cuits take 1% pints of wheat flour, 1 table- 
spoonful sugar, %4 teaspoonful salt, 3 heap- 
ing teaspcons baking powder, mix well to- 
gether while all are dry; now take 1% 
tablespoons lard or butter or bacon grease 
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(whichever you have handy or like best) 
and mix thoroly into above dry mixture and 
add about ¥% pint of cold water or milk; mix 
to a soft, stiff dough that you can roll or 
“pat” out on something flat so you have a 
sheet of dough about % to % of an inch 
thick. Grease your baking pan (frying pan 
will do in a pinch), then cut out your bis- 
cuits from the dough sheet (I just cut the 
dough into 2-inch squares), place them in 
the pan and bake in Dutch oven for about 
twenty minutes. If you have no Dutch oven 
put the biscuits in frying pan, put cover on, 
hollow out a place to hold pan in bed of live 
coals, put pan in, cover lid and heap up 
around sides with live coals. They will bake 
nicely if you don’t get too much heat— 
watch that part and a bit of practice will 
show you how to judge the right heat. 

Now some broiled quail, please (or any 
other small bird, jack snipe, plover, yellow 
legs, etc.). 

Skin the bird, clean and wash—insert a 
bit of butter, lard or bacon in the body 
cavity—-salt to taste, suspend over hot bed 
of coals on a wire or green stick ‘“‘spit” and 
turn slowly until you can stick a fork into 
the heavy breast meat easily—oh, say 
twenty minutes or so of cooking. A better 
way is to have about 18-inch “square” of 
%4-inch “sand screen” such as plasterers use 
to sift sand thru; lay the bird on this wire 
screen an:l suspend it over the fire by wire 
“bales.” It makes a fine broiler and you 
can handle it easily. 

Fairly good meal, isn’t it? Most of it 
ffom the wilderness right at hand and as 
fine as any Broadway cook can fix it. Want 
a salad? A bit of watercress from the near- 
bybrook goes fine—just wash it, salt and 
eat raw. 

Next month some more of the same if 
you like. EL COMANCHO. 


Prairie Dog ‘‘Dope.’’ 


Editor Outdoor Life:—It’s a fact that 
prairie dogs and rattlesnakes inhabit the 
same burrows and live in peace and quiet- 
ness. I have seen rattlesnakes combing a 
prairie-dog’s .hair with a comb made of 
the prickly pear, and the only recompense 
the rattler ever gets is an occasional young 
purp that arouses his ire. Young prairie- 
dogs are very fond of rattlers, so fond 
of them that they will crawl down the rat- 
tler’s throat and go to sleep and forget to 
come out for an after-theater lunch. Prairie- 
dogs, being a herbivorous creature, make 
very good eating, that is if one can forget 
the name long enough to digest the so- 
called dog. However, I am free to admit 
that I have been unable to do so, but I 
do know people that have eaten prairie-dog 


and they tell me that they are very paiat- 
able, and why not, barring the name? Why 
a prairie-dog should be so called I could 
never quite fathom. To begin with they 
have no characteristic of the dog family 
whatever. Just as well call a squirrel a 
tree dog, for a prairie-dog is nothing but an 
overgrown ground squirrel. Prairie-dogs are 
useful for several things besides being a 
nuisance to the farmer. They furnish food 
for the coyote, the rattler, and they dig 
holes for the owls to live in. Having such 
tough hides, it’s more than possible that we 
have found a new source of leather supply. 
Who knows but what we'll be wearing 
shoes and gloves made from the hide of the 
prairie dog? The supply seems to be in- 
exhaustible. 


South Dakota. BERT M’MILLAN. 
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Suggested Articles for a Yukon Trip. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The excerpts from 
my letter to you, which you published in the 
October number of Outdoor Life, have been 
read in the most northeast and the most 
southwest States of the Union and in some 
between. I have received many inquiries 
for information regarding the best outfit to 
take on a hunting trip to Alaska and the 
Yukon, and append herewith a list of essen- 
tial articles for such a trip. Of course many 
minor articles could be added, but these that 
I have named can be adhered to in general: 

Rifle, .30 Government, rimless, 1903, 
Model 1895 Winchester; takedown, sling 
strap and musket butt-stock with cleaning 
outfit therein; good front bead; or .30-40 
Government fitted as above. If takedown 
is not wanted, N. R. A. musket style is best 
on account of excellent sight thereon; or 
Springfield rifle, or Mauser chambered for 
Springfield cartridge. 

One camera, Eastman Kodak, vest pocket 
or One A size; films for same. 

One Braeton-Marble auxiliary chamber 
for rifle. 


One Marble broken shell extractor. 

One Stevens .22-caliber pistol or a .22 
rifle. 

One Marble compass, one match box, one 
pocket ax with wood handle (Marble’s), one 
Marble’s jointed cleaning rod and brass 
brush. 

One canvas waterproof dunnage bag, 40 
in. in length. 

One Filson flannel cruiser shirt. 

One pair Russell moccasin boots. 

One pair Barker hunting shoes, about 
eight or ten-inch tops. 

About three bottles Hoppe’s nitro powder 
solvent No. 9. 

One King Baush prismatic 8X glass, if 
you can afford it. 

One Tatro knife or one Marble’s safety 
knife. 

One wolfskin robe, one tarpaulin, 8x10 
ft., or tent 74x10 ft., preferably made of 
balloon silk. B. R. BRITTON. 

Yukon Territory. 


An Object Lesson in Natural History. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—About three weeks 
ago, while walking thru the woods I dis- 
covered and captured a jet-black rat. I never 
saw one before, but remember when a 
schoolboy in my native country (Sweden) 
that they were considered very rare —at 
least in Sweden. Now, are they common 
here in America? Are they just freak brown 
rats or a distinct species? It seems to me 
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that this one is built different from the 
brown rat. The body is rather small— 
about five inches—the tail seems longer 
than on the brown rat, ears large and the 
nose long and pointed, somewhat resembling 
the mole. I captured this one alive, She 
was walking very slow on a branch about 
two feet from the ground. After taking her 
home I discovered that she had a couple 
of holes on the back. On examining them 
closer it proved to be some kind of larvae 
inbedded between the skin and the body. 
Every once in a while these larvae would 


move and come half way out; on touching 
them they would draw back in very rapidly. 
I then chloroformed the rat, and gently with 
a pair of forceps picked out no less than 
nine of those larvae, some large and some 
small. The largest larvae measured % in. 
long and % in. wide at the center of the 
cylindrical body. The larvae had an ashy, 
gray, ground color, closely covered with 
small specks of a brown shade, giving them 
a cinnamon color. 

The rat soon recovered from her sleep, 
had a good appetite and seemed to feel at 
home, but four days afterwards she died. 
I have the skin, skull and leg bones and 
was thinking of having her mounted, if she 
is worth the cost. 

I will appreciate very much any informa- 
tion on the black rat and the larvae. 

Washington. KARL DAM. 


Note.—Our contributor’s letter interestea 
us so much that we thought it might prove 
of value and interest also to our great Colo- 
rado naturalist, J. D. Figgins, director of the 
Colorado Museum of Natural History, so we 
mailed it to him, and very soon thereafter 
received the following very courteous and 
informative reply: 


My Dear Mr. McGuire:—Mr. Karl Dam’s 
letter of December 8 is of such a highly 
interesting character that I trust I may be 
pardoned for mentioning one or two items 
other than direct reference to its contents. 

It would, of course, be necessary for me 
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to examine the rat (?) before undertaking 
to positively identify it, but I am under the 
impression it is a shrew and not a rat. 

The larvae so carefully described and fig- 
ured are as you know, frequently found 
under the skin of various animals, but I 
have never known them to occur in one so 
small as he describes. It is an interesting 
example and should Mr. Dam have preserved 
them, I would suggest his sending them, to- 
gether with the specimen, to the Biological 
Survey, Washington, for full identification. 

Of equal importance and value is the evi- 
dent care and accuracy of Mr. Dam’s de- 
scriptions, and I am in hopes you will pub- 
lish his letter for the purpose of an object 
lesson to other contributors. Color, char- 
acters and measurements have been given, 
which, even tho they should ultimately prove 
to be lacking in detailed accuracy, proves 
the writer employed his opportunity for 
careful ,observation and left nothing to 
either memory or imagination. This is a 
habit all should cultivate, as it is the sum 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Select an open 
spot where the wind blows across without 
eddies or obstructions to whirl the air 
about; that’s the place to build it and you 
should be satisfied with no other. Next, 
dry wood: find it as dead limbs on stand- 
ing trees (not on the ground), or as dead 
standing trees not yet beginning to rot, and 
best of all, light, dry weathered roots on 
top of some driftwood pile left high and 
dry by flood waters along the stream; that 
wood makes hot, smokeless fire that is the 
best ever for cooking. When ready to make 
your fire lay two six-inch green logs six 
feet long about a foot apart and parallel so 
the wind blows along the length of the logs. 
not across them. Now, light wood, small, 
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There’s This to Remember about Camp Fires: 
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and substance of the study of the great out- 
of-doors, and from which a real pleasure is 
derived. How many would have given this 
little animal a second thought or glance? 
Yet its habits and life history are just as 
interesting as those of the bear, moose or 
deer—perhaps more so, because so little is 
known of the small species, 

The death of the animal was probably due 
to a lack of the food it was accustomed to. 

Here is a lesson for all out-of-door folks. 
Outdoor Life is not devoted to the publica- 
tion of information of that character, but I 
hope it will use Mr. Dam’s letter, so that 
others may employ their opportunities for 
like careful observation and the use of a 
notebook. These are the means by which 
the greatest pleasure in a study of natural 
history is gained and establishes belief in 
the statements of the observer. If hunters 
will arm themselves with a rule, a notebook 
and a pencil, and use them carefully, many 
absurdities will be avoided. 

J. D. FIGGINS. 





dry twigs, etc., for a start between the logs; 
then wood, a little at a time, to make the 
fire the desired size—as big as the crown 
of your hat for cooking, and that a bed of 
hot coals, brother, with just a small stick 
now and then to blaze a little and make 
good draft, not more than that. The two 
logs confine the heat, keep you from burn- 
ing your fingers and hold your cooking 
utensils; what more do you want? Remem- 
ber the more free air circulation the better 
the fire burns; the drier the wood the more 
heat and the less smoke. Keep your fire 
“open”; don’t let your wood bank up, keep 
the sticks well apart, don’t build it against 
log, stump, tree or rock; it won’t do; keep 
it in the open. EL COMANCHO. 











will appear in our August is- 
sue. This short story attract- 
ed national attention when it 
was published fifteen years 
ago, and ever since then has 
been universally acknowl- 

edged as an American classic . 
that will probably live in 





WHY THE HOT SULPHUR MAIL WAS LATE, BY CHAUNCEY THOMAS, 








English literature as long as 
short stories are read. Emi- 
nent critics have stated that 
“The Snow Story” by Chaun- 
cey Thomas, as this one is 
often called, is equal to the 
best work of London, O. Hen- 
ry and Kipling. 
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Choosing a Smokeless Powder. 
By Chas. Newton. 


The considerable number of brands and 
grades of smokeless powder now on the 
market, adapted to use in rifles and revol- 
vers, and the rapidity with which this num- 
ber is being increased, makes the question 
of choice between them, in case one of the 
elements of sport may be said to be serious, 
a serious matter. Time was when smoke- 
less powder was smokeless powder, and that 
was about all which might be said concern- 
ing it. You used it or you left it alone. If 
it suited your purpose, well and good; if not 
that was your misfortune. It was gcod for 
some purposes, worthless for some and 
dangerous in the extreme for some. Now 
the different kinds are numbered by dozens, 
and one who desires to use this form of pro- 
pellant may obtain good results in every- 
thing but the .22 rimfire and similar cart- 
ridges by choosing the proper kind. 

No smokeless powder has as yet been 
manufactured which will give good results 
in our .22 rimfire cartridges, or others de- 
veloping similar pressures, since the. heat 
developed is not sufficient to enable the 
powder to burn properly. Those iow on the 
market depend upon excessive charges of 
the priming composition to partially burn 
the powder and incidentally furnish most of 
the motive power. 

Smokeless powder is not an explosive; it 
is a fuel—nothing more and nothing less. 
A lump of coal in a furnace, a stick of cord- 
wood in a kitchen stove, or an old log, moul- 
dering away into dirt in the woods, all dupli- 
cate, in their disintegration the exact 
chemical phenomena which takes place 
when we fire a high-power rifle; the time 
in which the changes are accomplished is 
the only material difference. We call the 
action of the log as its dust returns to 
dust, “rotting.” The disintegration of the 
coal or the wood as the fire transforms it 
from a solid to a gas, “combustion,” and we 
frequently, but improperly, speak of the 
action of the powder when fired as “explo- 
sion.” These are all instances of combus- 


tion, but a better term is oxidization; and 
to them we may add the action which oc- 


curs inside your rifle barrel when you set 
it away over night foul and without clean- 
ing. It is merely the action of the oxygen 
disintegrating the substance and turning it 
from a solid into gases and by-products, In 
considering the action of our smokeless 
powders we may well liken them to a stick 
of wood in the stove. 

The wood in the stove and the kernel of 
powder in the rifle chamber begin to burn 
on the outside and burn toward the center, 
growing smaller and smaller until they dis- 
appear and nothing but the ashes are left. 
The larger the stick of wood, or the kernel 
of powder, the longer will it burn, other 
conditions being equal, since the larger it 
is the less surface in proportion to its bulk 
is exposed to the action of the oxygen and 
the flame. Take a large stick of wood, how- 
ever, whittle it into shavings, and you in- 
crease the burning surface, and it burns 
rapidly, makes a great heat for a few mo- 
ments, and is gone. Left intact it might 
have burned all day. So with the powder 
kernel; make it smaller and you increase 
the burning surface and the rapidity with 
which it burns. Using finer-grained powder 
is exactly like splitting your stovewood into 
kindlings. 

On the farm, when it was our week to get 
up and build the fires, we used to soak 
some wood in kerosene and it would ignite 
quicker and burn much faster. This be- 
cause the kerosene carried oxygen into the 
wood and it could unite with the cellulose 
of the wood fiber more readily than could 
the normal supply from the atmosphere, So 
if we add to the colloided cellulose of our 
smokeless powders some ingredient which 
carries oxygen, we increase its rate of burn- 
ing exactly as when we soaked the wood in 
kerosene. This is done in many brands of 
powder, the usual addition being nitroglyce- 
rine. Any powder containing nitroglycerine 
will ignite quicker, burn faster and give off 
hotter gases than will a powder not contain- 
ing some such accelerator. 

Practically all our smokeless powders are 
made from the same base, and by much the 
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same process. The base used is cellulose. 
Cotton is the most nearly pure cellulose 
available, and most of our powders are made 
from it. Wood fiber, cornstalks—in fact, 
most of our vegetable fiber is merely cellu- 
lose in different forms. 

In making powder the cotton is soaked 
in nitric and sulphuric acids, or nitrated, as 
it is called. This saturates it to the desired 
extent with oxygen, which combines with 
the molecules of the cellulose, ready to de- 
stroy them as soon as conditions are such 
that it can act. Heat liberates it. This cot- 
ton thus saturated we call guncotton, and it 
is a terribly destructive explosive, being 
used almost exclusively in warfare for 
mines, torpedoes and such other gentle 
playthings. 

In making smokeless powder this gun- 
cotton, which is merely cotton soaked with 
oxygen,.is shredded fine and mixed with a 
solvent which dissolves it, and it becomes a 
paste, utterly devoid of fibers. It is then 
pressed into the kernel and the solvent 
dried out, leaving it hard as horn. Our 
bulk smokeless powders are not dissolved, 
but receive different treatments to fit them 
for propellants. This process of dissolving 
the guncotton from its fibrous form into a 
non-fibrous paste is known as “colloiding” 
it, and the paste is known as a colloid. This 
colloid is the substance from which all our 
dense powders are made. 

We have already observed that our pow- 
der charge does not explode; it merely 
burns, as does the stick of wood. As it 
burns it turns into gas, which tends to 
occupy more space than did the solid pow- 
der, and thus is speedily under a high pres- 
sure. The pressure of this gas forces the 
bullet into the rifling, and out the muzzle 
at a more or less high velocity. 

With a given amount of gas, its pressure 
is determined by the size of the vessel in 
which it is confined—in this case at first 
the cartridge shell. However, as the bullet 
travels down the bore that portion of the 
bore which the bullet has cleared is added 
to the shell capacity as a gas reservoir, and 
in case no more gas were added the pres- 
sure would most speedily fall. The problem 
is to provide additional gas as the addi- 
tional room is provided by the advancing 
bullet, and thus keep up the pressure on 
the base of the bullet. 

Obviously, if the powder was all trans- 
formed into gas at once either its pressure 
would be extreme until the bullet was under 
way, or trivial befere the bullet left the 
muzzle, and we can introduce no more mat- 
ter, gas or anything else, behind that bullet. 
This trouble is met in the fact that the 
powder does not all burn at once, but be- 
gins to burn on the outside and continues 
to burn until it is completely consumed. 
During this time it is constantly furnishing 
the additional gas necessary to keep the 
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pressure on the base of the bullet up to an 
efficient point. If the entire charge was 
exploded, or turned at once into gas, it 
would wreck the gun. By burning more 
slowly it keeps the pressure down where it 
is safe, yet keeps the bullet going faster 
and faster. 

Bullets are of many kinds, used for many 
purposes and at many different velocities. A 
bullet traveling fast will require a more 
rapid supply of gas than one traveling more 
slowly, if the pressure is to be maintained 
yet, in fact, higher velocity may be ob- 
tained with a slower-burning powder than 
with a quicker, within proper limitations. 
Looks Irish, but we will explain later. It 
merely illustrates how necessary it is to 
consider the basic principles involved. 

It is a law of physics that, other condi- 
tions being equal, the higher the pressure 
of a gas the higher will be its temperature, 
and conversely, the lower the pressure the 
lower the temperature. Also the higher the 
temperature in which a kernal of powder is 
burning the faster will it burn; so the 
higher the pressure the faster will the pow- 
der burn. 

Summarizing, the rate at which a powder 
will burn depends upon the size of the ker- 
nels, the amount of oxygen in the powder 
and the pressure at which it is used. The 
rate at which a powder burns is the meas- 
ure of its adaptability to our uses, There- 
fore, our problem is to determine at what 
rate we wish our powder to burn, then 
choose that which will best meet that con- 
dition, In determining this rate of burning 
we have to consider, adjust, compromise 
with and smooth over many conflicting ele- 
ments. We will deal with them singly so 
far as possible. 

The first consideration is as to the pres- 
sure permissible. We have seen that to 
increase pressure of the gases raised their 
temperature and increases the rate of burn- 
ing of the powder: also that lowering the 
pressure and consequently the temperature 
slows up the rate of burning. In shotguns, 
revolvers, pistols and a great many of our 
sporting rifles we are limited in the pres- 
sures available, not only by lack of strength 
of the weapons but by requirements of the 
projectiles used. We must, therefore, use 
a powder which will burn at the low temper- 
atures accompanying the permissible pres- 
sures. Our powder must be of fine granula- 
tion and contain plenty of oxygen, thus burn 
as hot as possible, Uniform results requires 
that the powder be fully burned before the 
projectile reaches the muzzle. Otherwise, 
since a variation in resistance causes a 
variation in pressure, and the variation in 
pressure causes a variation in temperature; 
this variation in temperature will cause a 
variation in the amount of powder actually 
burned, which will be as fatal to uniformity 
of results as would a variation in the orig- 
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inal loading. It is only when all the powder 
is burned that we may approximate uniform 
ballistics. 

The character of the projectile is another 
element to be considered. Primarily the 
resistance offered by the projectile is the 
important element, but this resistance de- 
pends, in turn, upon many other considera- 
tions. 

The sectional density of the bullet, that 
is, its weight per square inch of cross 
section, is the most common condition en- 
countered. The heavier, or we may say 
longer, the bullet the more resistance it 
offers to being forced out the muzzle; con- 
sequently in using the same powder charge 
suitable for a shorter bullet the pressure 
will be higher, the powder will burn more 
rapidly in the hotter gases, and being com- 
pletely burned when the bullet is still too 
far from reaching the muzzle, we develop 
excessive pressures without realizing the 
muzzle velocity and consequent energy to 
which we ere entitled. By using a slower- 
burning powder, either of coarser granula- 
tion or smaller oxygen content, we may, 
without going above the normal ctamber 
pressure, use a larger charge (as it has less 
proportional burning surface) and develop 
more gas and maintain our pressure along 
the barrel at a much higher point, yet 
far below the maximum pressure at the 
chamber. 
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The accompanying drawing shows, by the 
solid line, a pressure curve of the U. S. 
Springfield rifle using Model 1906 ammuni- 
tion loaded with some of the first pyrocellu- 
lose powder tested. The broken line shows 
the pressure curve of a coarser, slower- 
burning powder, also that of a progressive 
burning powder, which is also slower. The 
dotted line shows the attainment of the 
maximum pressure by overloading too small 
a shell with a powder slower burning than 
is adapted to it. The Springfield curve 


shown was below the present standard in 
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both pressure and velocity, but serves to 
illustrate the point. The dotted line and 
the broken line show merely theoretical 
curves for purposes of illustration. The 
travel of the bullet in the bore is from A 
to G, which is the muzzle of the 24-in. bar- 
rel. The extension of the figure to K repre- 
sents an additional six inches, bringing the 
barrel to a theoretical length of 30 in. Fol- 
lowing the solid line it will be noted that 
the maximum pressure is reached when the 
bullet haz traveled but % in. and it falls 
rapidly until in 10% in. of further travel it 
is but 17,91 pounds per square inch, Six 
inches farther brings it to 10,085 pounds 
and 1% in. from the muzzle it is but 7,353 
pounds. 

The mechanical law applicable to the 
pressure curve is that the energy imparted 
to the bullet varies exactly as the area en- 
closed between the pressure curve and the 
base. 

Taking now the dotted line which shows 
the theoretical curve of a powder too 
coarse for the size of the shell, which is 
slow to ignite, reaches its height of curve 
later, and we see how we lose in area, and 
consequently in efficiency, owing to the de- 
lay in reaching the maximum pressure, yet 
by its better maintaining of the pressure, 
the results are not materially different. 

The broken line, showing another theoret- 
ical curve, represents a larger charge of a 
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coarser powder in a larger shell. It has 
sufficiently more powder, and is loaded suf- 
ficiently denser to bring the maximum pres- 
sure as soon as the service charge. How- 
ever, being of a coarser granulation it con- 
tinues burning to a greater extent than 
does the service charge, and we gain in 
efficiency the amount shown by -its higher 
curve, the triangle bounded by the lines 
BDE. It will be noted that the gases are 
liberated at the muzzle of the 24-in. barrel 
at a higher pressure than in the case of the 
normal charge, hence not so much of the 

















energy developed is utilized, and we must 
be careful to have all the powder burned, 
else we encounter variations in velocity due 
to variations in resistance. This charge 
calls for a larger powder space, meaning a 
larger shell, than does the finer powder. 

A lighter bullet moves forward with more 
readiness and gives less resistance to the 
gases, and therefore. requires a quicker 
burning powder than does the heavier one. 

The relation of the chamber room to the 
diameter of the bore likewise has an influ- 
ence. The gases must leave the chamber 
thru the hole formed by the cross section 
of the bore. With a certain volume of gas, 
the smaller the orifice thru which it must 
pass the more will be the resistance, and 
conversely the larger the orifice the faster 
can it pass, and the less the resistance. 
Therefore the straighter the sides of the 
shell may be the quicker must be your 
powder. 

The barrel length likewise has an import- 
ant bearing upon the powder to be used. 
The longer the barrel the longer the time 
the gases are confined behind the bullet. 
the more of the energy of the gases is im- 
parted to the bullet and the higher its veloc- 
ity and energy as it leaves the muzzle. The 
only limitation to this rule is a length suf- 
ficient to permit the pressure to fall so low 
that it does not counterbalance the friction 
of the bullet against the sides of the barrel, 
and that is far, far away from practical 
lengths. 

By referring again to the pressure curve 
diagram we see it prolonged to a length of 
thirty inches. This extension is all an addi- 
tion to the area of the pressure curve, and 
consequently to the efficiency of the barrel. 
However, with the service charge shown, 
the addition surrounded by the line GEIK 
indicates a far less advantage than with 
the coarser powder shown by the line 
GDHK, And not only does this charge show 
better results, but it becomes possible to 
use a coarser powder, since it has more 
time in which to burn, thus keeping the 
pressure curve higher. In practice the .22 
Savage high-power cartridge gives 200 ft. 
sec. more velocity when fired from a 30-in. 
barrel than when fired from a 20-in.; and 
this difference is still more marked when 
we use a larger shell and greater weight of 
a coarser powder. The writer has obtained 
3,276 ft. sec. velocity from this bullet in a 
26-in. barrel. 

The firing of a bullet from a rifle repre- 
sents a transfer of energy from a com- 
pressed gas to a moving bullet. This is a 
process requiring time, even tho the time 
be so short we cannot take it with a stop 
watch. This period of transferring energy 
we term “barrel time.” By lengthening our 
barrel and consequently our barrel time, we 
transfer more of our energy and by shorten- 
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ing it we transfer less. The advantage of 
the long barrel is not only in that it in- 
creases the time in which the transfer of 
energy may be accomplished, but it enables 
us to use larger charges of a coarser powder, 
and thus obtain results far beyond those 
obtained by using a shorter barrel with any 
kind of powder. Therefore, the powder 
should be adapted to the barrel length as 
well as to the bullet weight. This is par- 
ticularly commended to the consideration of 
those who desire to obtain from a carbine 
with eighteen-inch barrel the same velocity 
as from barrels of twenty-eight to thirty 
inches in length. Regardless of the inevi- 
table loss of velocity due to cutting down 
the barrel time, if the cartridges be loaded 
with a powder suitable for a long barrel, 
the stream of flame pouring from the muzzle 
of the short barrel emphatically points out 
the error. If loaded for the short barrel the 
results in the long barrel are not what they 
might have been. This condition explodes 
all those theories which solemnly state just 
how much velocity is lost for each inch of 
barrel sacrificed. 

The short-barreled rifle has come to stay, 
however. Its lightness and handiness far 
outweigh its ballistic deficiencies so far as 
the average hunter is concerned, and we 
might well depart from the text sufficiently 
to deal with the method of obtaining from 
it the most of which it is capable. Pri- 
marily the defect of the short barrel is in 
reducing the barrel time. The more we mit- 
igate this reduction the better the rifle. We 
may lengthen the barrel time by the use of 
a heavier bullet. An illustration of this will 
be found in the figures on the ballistic page 
in the April issue. 

A comparison might be made between the 
.256 Newton cartridges using 123-grain and 
140-grain bullets. They give the same pres- 
sures, yet the energy of the heavier bullet 
is decidedly more at the muzzle and increas- 
ingly greater the longer the range. The 
only advantage of the lighter bullet is in the 
effect of its higher velocity upon its trajec- 
tory, and this is so small as to be negligible. 
This advantage is due to the longer barrel 
time of the heavier, slower bullet, permitting 
it to absorb more of the energy of the gases, 
and to the reduced air resistance, owing to 
its lower velocity, after it leaves the muzzle. 
One of the hugest follies of the present time 
is the craving for that 3,000 ft. sec. velocity; 
2,700 to 2,800 is ample, and far better re- 
sults may be obtained, particularly in short- 
barreled weapons, by utilizing the ballistic 
possibilities of our present arms with 
heavier bullets. But all this is not smoke- 
less powder. 

Erosion is another element to be con- 
sidered in the choice of a powder. This is 
the burning away, or melting, of the bore 
immediately in front of the chamber, and 
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the longer it goes on the less immediate it 


becomes. It is due to the excessive temper- 
ature of the gases, The temperature of the 
gases, as above shown, depends upon their 
oxygen content and their pressure, A nitro- 
glycerine powder, used at suitable temper- 
atures, does no harm. Increase the pressure, 
and consequently temperature, and they ruin 
a barrel, This was well illustrated by our 
Ordnance Department when they designed 
the first shell for the New Springfield. They 
had used W. A. powder for many years in 
the Krag rifle without serious trouble from 
erosion. The pressure of the Krag cartridge 
was approximately 40,000 pounds per square 
inch. They decided to run the velocity of 
the new cartridge up to 2,300 ft. sec. and in- 
creased the pressure to about 49,000 pounds. 
Result, 500 pounds were enough to send a 
barrel to the scrap heap. W. A. contains 
about 25 per cent nitroglycerine and is a 
splendid powder at 40,000 pounds pressure. 
A change to a powder free from nitroclyce- 
rine gave an accuracy life of 15,000 rounds. 

Considering now the powders on the mar- 
ket, and their uses, we have the Hercules 
group, consisting of W. A., Lightning, Sharp- 
shooter, Infallible and Bull’s-eye, The W./. 
and Lightning are made from the same coi:- 
loid and differ only in the size of the grain. 
The W. A. burns properly at 40,000 pounds 
pressure and the Lightning at about 32.000. 
Lightning is too quick burning for 40,000 
pounds except in short barrels, while it re- 
quires a iong barrel to burn W. A. at much 
below 40,000. 

Sharpshcoter, Infallible and Bull’s-eye are 
all made from the same colloid, and differ 
only in their granulation. They contain 


about 38 per cent of nitroglycerine and con- 


The few solemn remarks that follow are 
a sort of gun stew, just a kind of verbal 
housecleaning. Unity is an essential in the 
construction of the short story—as I have 
been imparting to sundry women’s clubs of 
late—but it doesn’t apply here, where I am 
trying to express myself piously. 

Now, that we’re off and nicely started, 
let’s see what comes first. Here is a letter 
from a had, bad gunman of Pennsylvania, 
saying that my receipt to clean a sooty gun 
with kidney juice when nothing else is wet 
this side of the horizon is “bum dope.” He 
seems to have tried it, from all that I can 
gather, with the two results of departure of 
blueing from the metal and a mal-perfume 
when he began to fling forth bullets again 
at machine-gun rate. I sadly advised him to 


swap the deformed target ornament for a 


Hip Jewelry. 


Chauncey Thomas. 





sequently, for this reason, burn quicker than 
the others. The burning is still further 
facilitated by a finer granulation. The Sharp- 
shooter is suitable for loading black-powder 
cartridges, and works finely at 15,000 to 25,- 
000 pounds pressure, Above this point it 
produces erosion most rapidly. Infallible is 
intended for shotguns, works very finely in 
very light loads for high-power rifles, 
usually under the name of Unique, and 
should be used at about 10,000 pounds pres- 
sure. Shotguns do not go that high, neither 
do they burn all the powder. Bull’s-eye is 
used in revolver and automatic pistol cart- 
ridges, It is the quickest burning powder 
made, being very finely granulated. 

The Du Pont series of powders have re- 
cently been given numbers which, apparent- 
ly, relate to their quickness of burning. 
These are all pure guncotton powders, free 
from nitroglycerine and suitable for high 
pressures in modern high-power rifles. 
Their No. 10 is the coarsest granulation, to 
the best of our knowledge. This was devel- 
oped for the Ross .280 cartridge, and is 
adapted to twenty-eight and thirty-inch bar- 
rels. Used in twenty-four-inch barrels the 
flames stream from the muzzle most em- 
phatically. The No, 15 is of a finer granu- 
lation, and is said to be progressive in its 
burning. Their No. 20 is the old 1909 Mili- 
tary, of finer granulation than the No. 15. 
We understand they now have a No. 18, and 
Nos. 21 and 22, which are doubtless of dif- 
ferent granulations represented by their 
numbers, 

Lastly, bear in mind that the use of too 
quick a powder is dangerous in the extreme, 
as they are suitable only for low pressures. 
Too slow a powder will not give proper 
velocity to the projectile. 







bouquet of violets, as a sixgun is made to 
carry and shoot, not to look at and smell. 
Also that ‘“‘service worn” is the highest orna- 
mental finish anything can have, except a 
haircut. That very useful frontier trick is 
not meant for polite society or the target 
range, but for such places as a surrounded 
buffalo wallow during an Injun scare. I pre- 
dict it will become the fashion in Mexico 
this summer. 

Another chap wants to know why I do not 
speak of the Bisley model Colt. I don’t 
know. .Because probably I have never had 
much to do with them, The handle of a six- 
gun is a matter of individual taste, like 
shoes, and somehow I have staid with the 
gun I was born with, the old Frontier Colt. 
The Bisley is a good model for a large 
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hand. It gives a better hammer and trigger 
action than the Army model, because of a 
longer mainspring, and for many perhaps 
the lower hammer would be faster than the 
high hammer of the old model. But I have 
always by instinct followed the old frontier 
proverb, “Beware the man of one gun!” so 
have always stuck to the single-action Army 
.45 Colt. 

But the next gun I get will perhaps be 
one of two, as the .45 Colt is not what it 
was in the black-powder days. My choice 
today in a new gun would be between the 
new .44 S. & W. or the .44 S. A. Colt. Both 
with smokeless powder, of course. Whether 
I would take the .44 S. & W. Special cart- 
ridge or the .44-40 cartridge, blessed (?) if 
I know. ’Tis such things as that that keep 
men awake nights, I think, however, 1 
would follow the Gospel according to Saint 
Haines and pin my faith to the .44-40. And 
if I were going into a “far countree”’ where 
gunsmiths and cartridges were scarce, that 
I would finally stick to my old love, the S. 
A. Colt, but this time with the .44-40 cart- 
ridge with smokeless powder in place of the 
old .45 load. As I said before, I don’t know. 
If I were in Mexico I’d probably trade them 
both for a canteen and a pass. 


Still another rises right up in meeting to 
say something about how that big bull .45 
New Service Colt bit both McCutchen and 
myself on the thumb till we bled. And after 
only six shots at that. The trouble was not 
with the cylinder guard, or catch, or what- 
ever they call it, but because the handle is 
so huge that it stretches the skin tight he- 
tween the thumb and the rest of the hand, 
hence any quick blow there tends to tear 
the skin. I had the same trouble with the 
old .45 double-action Colt, and, in fact, find 
the same difficulty with any saw-handled 
sixgun. I can find no reason other than 
desk deductions for those sharp corners on 
all the later model side-swing revolvers. 


Another man asks, “What is the best all- 
round pocket gun?” I don’t know. But my 
choice is the .38 S. & W. hammerless, blued, 
or the .388 Colt Police Positive, with the .38 
S. & W. hammer gun a close second choice 
in either case, - As for the automatics, no, 
thank you. .Not just now. I know they 
advertise, but that makes no difference with 
me, I’m writing this, not the ad collector— 
much to his righteous horror, of course. 
For real work the only pocket gun is, of 
course, a sawed-off .45. But it is too heavy 
to wear with a dress suit, and makes a man 
look as if he had just been bandaged after 
an operation for appendicitis. Jewelry with 
evening clothes is bad taste, anyway, so 
Ute Bill once told me. 

Here’s another: “What do you think is 
the least velocity, caliber and weight of 


bullet a revolver should have to be a dead 
sure man-stopper?” Opinions differ, of 
course, but I want nothing less than an 
actual caliber of .40, nor a velocity less 
than 1,000 feet per second at the muzzle, 
nor a bullet lighter than 200 grains. Thus 


the smokeless .44-40 gives about this com- 


bination, as near as we can buy it over the 
counter, and is therefore the smallest, light- 
est and slowest cartridge I’d risk my 
chances on, The .38-40 is actually of 40 
caliber, I believe, and the velocity is about 
up to 1,000 feet per second at the muzzle, 
but the bullet is lighter than 200 grains. 
being just 180 grains. Hence I much prefer 
the .44-40, which is, we are told, 42.5 in 
caliber, and has 200 grains of bullet and 
about the 1,000 feet per second muzzle 
velocity. 

But I’d rather have a 40.1 automatic Win- 
chester rifle than any of them. It “hits a 
ton,” has the 200-grain bullet and the 40 
caliber, and is short enough, besides being 
quicker than any revolver, and far more 
accurate in a hurry. ’Tis a sin to shoot at 
aman and miss him. At such a time you 
can’t fall into an upright trance with a 
couple pounds of iron perched on the end of 
your outstretched arm, and your feet just 
so. If you are going after meat, take a 
rifle. Any short, large caliber, fast-working 
one will do, and I fancy that the Winchester 
automatic would perhaps be the best man- 
eraser of them all. For a burglar-irritator 
select the automatic shotgun with the bar- 
rel sawed off down to the magazine end. 
For indoor pastime after 6 o’clock this is 
always preferred by the best people in our 
town. 


Next? “If you could have just one gun, 
what would it be?” The .22 rifle, or the 
20-gauge shotgun, by all means. Depends on 
where I was. Both slide-action repeaters, 
of course, take-down action. In the North 
I would take the 20-gauge repeating shot- 
gun, as there the game is mostly birds or 
large animals, Thus I would have shot and 
solid balls. In the warmer sections I would 
take the .22 rifle. 

Of course I am here speaking of the guns 
to be had in any store. Built to order, I 
would of course take a three-barrel or a 
four-barrel gun, made up about as follows: 
.22 L. R., the .30 Newton cartridge, 20-gauge 
shot barrel with moderate cheke, and 
10-gauge full choke. That is, for an eight 
to ten-pound gun. If I had to pack said gun 
it would be just three barrels, taking the 
following cartridges: .22 L. R., the Newton 
.30 (or Ross, if in English possessions) and 
a 12-gauge moderate choke shot, and the 
gun would have about two-foot barrels and 
weigh not over seven pounds, But the 
choice would be one of three—the .22 re- 
peater, the 20-gauge repeater or the three- 
barrel gun. 
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Here is another one: “What do you 
think is the best powder?” Talcum. For 
further information, ask Newton. 

Here is the twin sister to the above: 
“Does powder ever give you any trouble?” 
Yes. I often have to brush it out of the 
right shoulder of my dress suit. In this 
case it is also wise to keep Newton in mind. 
He is a lawyer. 

One more and we quit: “When are you 
and McCutchen going to try out some more 
revolvers?” Don’t know. The last time I 
saw McCutchen—he is a lawyer, too, remem- 
ber—I wandered into his office and asked: 
“Can you tell me any way to invest money 
so that it is fool proof?” 

“Are you asking out of curiosity or for 
personal use?” he inquired. 

Being a writer, I am by nature, instinct 


and training particular in my selection of 
prepositions, and ever since then I have 
hesitated whether I should shoot “with” or 
“at” him. Of late I’ve been stalking editors 
and McCutchen has been hunting prece- 
dents, and the bull’s-eyes are reasonably 
safe; in fact, they always were. Cartridges 
cost money, son. If some one would only 
invent a target in the form of a press agent 
I could hit it every time, 

Well, let’s wrap the guns into a paper 
bundle and smuggle them home again thru 
a city filled with preparedness and Sullivan 
laws. I hope in the next war that the men 
and the women who favor such laws lose 
every dollar they possess for lack of men 
who can ride and shoot. They cannot ex- 
pect protection if they prevent practice. 
America is no longer a free country. It has 
ceased to be a nation of riflemen. 


Some Suggestions. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Without desiring 
to rush into print I’d like to object to 
Brother Outcalt and perhaps to Brother 
Kephart, in regard to the matter of selec- 
tion of our firearms. Their idea seems to 
be to get the cartridge you want and find 
some gun to carry it. Very well, but sup- 
pose the gun that carries the cartridge you 
want doesn’t fit your mechanical construc- 
tions as to neck, shoulders and arms? The 
rule with the shotgun contingent seems to 
be: “Get a gun to fit or you are a dub,” and 
it seems the same rule would prevail in the 
game fields, as the hunter must be pre- 
pared to take chances at running game 
much as the bird-seeker takes his flying. 
For the target, where there is time to snug- 
gle down into several Swiss buttplates, 
handholds, finger rests, etc., the fit is not 
so imperative as the matter of flying snaps 
at rapidly moving game. As Brother Cross- 
man remarks, the average rifle stock is 
simply a piece of wood designed to -keep 
the barrel of the gun out of one’s face, and 
without much other thought or intent. Some- 
times these stocks fit the physical propor- 
tions of individuals. I know one old hunter 
who uses a ’92 Winchester with scores of 
“notches” who says he is as sure of his deer 
with this rifle as he is of his quail when he 
lines his Parker on it. It fits, Other guns 
in plenty he has tried and discarded—they 
don’t fit. The writer has been a rifleman 
for over thirty years, but until the last two 
years has never had a thoroly satisfactory 
rifle in game size. I’ve written about this, 
too. It fits, therefore is the much-advertised 
“self-pointing.” It does not use the cart- 
ridge I’d like; in fact, the cartridge I’d like 
is not made. The nearest approach to the 
cartridge I’d like is for a gun that doesn’t 
fit. Therefore it becomes necessary to use 


the ammunition designed for this gun best 
answering the purposes desired. So long as 
nothing larger or more dangerous than deer 
is likely to come within the firing zone, this 
weapon answers all requirements. But till 
something that fits, using a stronger punch, 
shows up, I’m going to do as I did one day 
when I encountered Old Ephraim with a 
.45-90 across my saddle—i. e., look for ear- 
marks and firebrands before I start some- 
thing. Maybe the cayuse accelerated my 
decision that day, but anyway, I never went 
back, and I didn’t find anyone else in the 
camp that was anxious to go, either. Mr. 
Newton seems to be most painstaking in his 
work of getting out a new rifle; maybe his 
stocks and sighting will be as satisfactory 
as the present acceptable rifle, and certainly 
his line of ammunition will more nearly 
meet the desires the writer has bothered 
riflemen with for several years. 

This brings us back to Brother Outcalt’s 
“dream guns,” and the thought that perhaps 
every rifleman has a “dream gun” in the 
back of his “noodle.” Here’s mine: Rem- 
ington, trombone-action, with Stevens stock, 
clip magazine, using something like Pach- 
mayr’s .25-117-2900 spitzer “fodder.” Rather 
hard to please, eh? No wonder Newton’s 
advent is awaited with much longing, even 
if he does spoil the looks of a couple of 
Unk Sam’s rising sun stove polish adver- 
tisements. 

Way back in the studies of ballistics I 
ran into the experiments of army engineers, 
demonstrating that density of loading had 
much to- do with chamber pressures and 
velocities. My recollection is that they 
found it necessary to save perhaps 30 per 
cent of the cartridge space or powder cham- 
ber space, as a sort of expansion chamber, 
and that by this means greater velocities 











and lower pressures were recorded. That if 
more space was given, both pressure and 
velocity fell off, and if less space was given 
the pressures increased in greater ratio than 
the velocities. For this reason I’d consid- 
ered necking down .30-40 shells to .25 and 
using about 110-grain spitzer bullets, bring- 
ing up the powder charge as high as safety 
indicated. The rule mentioned may not work 
or be necessary with the newer progressive 
powders. 

Now, for goodness sake, take this out and 
start the fire, but try and remember some 
of it—that is, about fitting rifles—when it 
comes handy to “spiel” as you do on pages 
84 and 85 of January—which, by the way, 
is most interesting reading and puts in plain 
words what Mr. Newton has tried to explain 
in a sort of technical way. 

California, Ss. O. BLODGETT. 





Note.—Density of loading is a very elastic 
proposition. The obtaining of a given pres- 





Much has been written concerning the 
so-called Kentucky rifle Ly people who are 
not at all familiar with the arm. Just who 
built the first arm of this type remains a 
mystery. History fades into fable and fact 
becomes clouded with doubt and controversy. 
That the arm was first built in Pennsyl- 
vania by some German gunsmith is ex- 
tremely likely; it received the name Ken- 
tucky Rifle thru an old ballad in which 
the battle of New Orleans is described. In 
appearance the arm always had an octagon 
or eight-square barrel from 30 to 48 inches 
long, usually a stock which extended the 
full length of the barrel, tho sometimes a 
little over half the length of the barrel. 
They were known as full stock and half 
stock, accordingly. The stock had consid- 
erable drop, usually a check-piece with a 
very deep butt plate somewhat like the mod- 
ern Swiss butt with plate, and were always 
fitted with double or set triggers and open 
sights, rear sight usually of the buckhorn 
type, with a silver bead. 

The gun was sighted very fine, the barrel 
was rifled with from four to six grooves, 
usually four, the grooves were wedge- 
shaped with a very slow twist, and the 
lands were much broader than modern 
rifles. No attention was paid to caliber, 
tho the arm was usually bored for about .30 
caliber at first. When the barrel became 
rough it was rebored and rerifled to a 
larger caliber, cherrying the molds accord- 
ingly till finally the arm would be bored 
out smooth and would end its days of use- 
fulness. As a shotgun, the owner depended 
entirely on the patch. To make bullet 


take the rifling a coarse piece of cotton 
cloth was placed over the muzzle of the 





The Long Rifle. 
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sure depends upon many elements. The 
chemical composition of the powder used, 
the granulation, the form of the kernels with 
reference to burning surface, the length of 
the bullet, the amount of “lead” or taper in 
the throat of the bore, the amount of heat 
developed by the primer and the fit of the 
bullet are some of the elements entering 
into the problem. Therefore arbitrary rules 
are but a poor guide. With the .30 Newton, 
using a 225-grain bullet, a coarse powder 
was used and the shell was filled to the lip, 
then shaken down and refilled repeatedly 
until all it would hold was inserted, and the 
bullet then driven home, compressing the 
charge as it went. The pressure was but 


48,000 pounds per square inch, The powder, 
however, was that made for a one-pounder 
“pompom,” or rapid-fire gun. A finer granu- 
lation of the same colloid or a colloid con- 
taining more oxygen would have burst the 
rifle-—Editor. 





gun; the bullet was forced down level with 
the muzzle, neck down; the patch was then 
cut off and the bullet seated with the ram- 
rod. The reader can easily see that the 
least roughness of the barrel would be fatal 
to accuracy, as that would jerk the patch 
off the bullet. The guns were wiped after 
each discharge with a bit of tow twisted 
around the end of the ramrod. The arm 
was the product of the surrounding coun- 
try. The barrels were hammered from a 
bar of soft steel and squared with a file and 
polished with the best grit the smith could 
command. The stocks were usually maple, 
wild cherry, or walnut. The powder charge 
was aS much powder as would cover the 
bullet, which was placed on some flat sur- 
face and the powder poured over it until 
it would cover the ball. A measure was 
then made which would just hold this 
amount and was called a charger. 

I need hardly state that the guns were 
accurate when they had a distance of over 
thirty inches between sights and a hair- 
trigger pull. A shotgun loaded with round 
balls will make a better target than the 
rifles of Mr. Newton’s acquaintance. I refer 
to his article in a recent number of Out- 
door Life. Of course, these old guns were 
at their best in shooting at distances from 20 
to 150 yards. I would say that 200 yards 
would be their limit for absolute accuracy, 
but between those distances I don’t believe 
there was ever made a more accurate arm, 
and your Southern highlander was ever a 
devotee of the shooting match where he 
shot for meat or money. I refer to “beef 
matches” where the men assémbled and 
took so many shots at so much a shot until 
the price of the animal was made up. The 
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men then shot it out; the man who placed 
the greatest number of shots nearest cen- 
ter had first choice, and there were five 
choices, the two rear quarters, two fore 
quarters, hide and tallow. In a money 
match a given number of men would take 
so many shots at so much a shot; the best 
shot took the purse. Now, as to your South- 
ern highlander’s aversion to game and love 
for mouldy bacon, it is a well-known fact 
that the mountain region of Kentucky and 
Tennessee were settled first because game 
was more plentiful there. Iam well acquaint- 
ed with the country of which Mr. Newton 
speaks. Deer might have been as plentiful 
as he says in 1700 and something, but abso- 
lutely not in the last half century. What 
prompted Mr. Newton’s article was the 
name. If this type of arm had been named 
“New York rifle,” Mr. Newton’s account 
never would have been written. The Ken- 
tucky rifle (the long rifle) made history at 
King’s Mountain, Camden, Eutaw Springs, 


Kaskaskia and Cahokia, at the siege and 
capture of Vincennes, and the fact that 
Clark and his band of Kentuckians occupied 
Vincennes gave to the colonies the north- 
west territory in the Treaty of London. The 
arm also proved its worth at the Battle of 
the Thames, New Orleans, in the Mexican 
war and in the late Civil war the descend- 
ants of the men who followed Johnson, 
Jackson, Clark, Sumpter, Marion and Horrey 
gave Grant a pretty good time around 
Richmond. When this arm and the men 
who used it excited the wonder and ad- 
miration of such men as Napoleon it is use- 
less for a .22-caliber like Mr. Newton to 
try and defame it. Like a lot of other 
things it had its day, but the fame of the 
long rifle and its user will live in history, 
romance and story aeons of years after Mr. 
Newton and his high power have ceased 
to be a memory. 


Arizona. C. B. HENDERSON. 


Effects of Certain High Velocity Bullets on Alaskan Game. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In the spring of 
1914, when the ’06 150-grain umbrella bul- 
let put out by the U. M. C. Co. made its 
appearance, my brother and I, having used 
the 150-grain service bullet and liking its 
low trajectory and high velocity, we at 
once commenced using the umbrella bullet 
as it looked like a good killer. We have 
used it ever since and I thought it might 
be of interest to some of your readers te 
hear of the effect of this bullet on big 
game. We have spent hunting seasons of 
the past two years in the Cook’s Inlet 
country, Alaska, having killed moose, bear, 
goats and sheep. We also have used the 
.280 Ross rifle, and as some of the kills 
made by both bullets was at about the 
same range and under much the same con- 
ditions, I will, for the sake of comparison, 
give some of those made by the Ross rifle. 

The rifle handling the ’06 umbrella cart- 
ridge was a Sauer Mauser, 20-in. barrel, 
$50 grade. The other, Model 10, .280 Ross, 
26-in. barrel, using copper tube expanding 
bullet of 145 grains. 

Moose No. 1, shot with the Mauser at 
about sixty yards. The bullet hit the shoul- 
der going to pieces in the hollow, tearing 
two big holes in the heart. The moose 
started to run when shot No. 2 caught him 
behind the shoulder, cutting off one rib 
and going to pieces in the lungs, leaving 
a bloody mess of everything around that 
region. Some of the copper jacket went 
to the hide on the opposite side. He went 
only a few steps and died. 

Moose No. 1 for the Ross was shot at 
about fifty yards. The bullet struck him 
in the breast, to the right side, cutting off 


two ribs edgeways, going thru the heart, 
then ranging up and going to pieces in 
the backbone. He fell in his tracks. 

Moose No. 2 was shot with the Mauser 
at about 150 yards. The bullet went thru 
a rib, but not breaking it, leaving only 
a round hole, then thru the heart, cutting 
it about half in two. Some small pieces of 
the copper jacket cut into the opposite 
side. 

Moose No. 2 for the Ross was shot at 
about 125 yards. The bullet hit behind 
the shoulder, cutting off one rib, went thru 
the lungs and out the other side, cutting 
off two more ribs, leaving a big funnel- 
shaped tunnel thru him. He quit after ge- 
ing about twenty steps. 

Moose No. 3 for the Mauser, was shot 
at about 100 yards, the bullet catching 
him about half-way between the flank and 
the shoulder, ranging forward, cutting off 
one rib. It went to pieces, leaving the 
lungs and liver in much the same condition 
in which you would expect a stick of dyna- 
mite to act. 

Moose No. 3 for the Ross was shot at 
about ninety yards. The bullet caught him 
in the lungs and went to pieces, no ribs 
being hit. I could see no sign of any of 
the pieces on the opposite side. He went 
only a few steps and fell. 

A big ram was shot with the Mauser at 
about 200 yards, the bullet going thru the 
flanks, tearing a hole about three inches 
across where it came out, no bone being 
hit. He dropped and was nearly dead when 
I got to him. 

A ram shot at about 400 yards with the 
Ross: Bullet hit the shoulder close to the 
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neck and went to pieces in the hollow. 
Some of the pieces cut into the opposite 
side. He never knew what hit him. 

Ram No. 2 shot with the Mauser at 
about 100 yards, shooting down a mountain 
at nearly 45 degrees’ pitch. The bullet hit 
on the back between the shoulder and went 
clear thru, leaving a hole that you could 
nearly ram your arm thru. 

Ram No. 2, shot with the Ross under 
nearly the same conditions as No. 2 for 
the Mauser. The bullet did not go thru, 
but nearly cut the ram in two. His hide 
was about all that held him together. 

A big billy goat shot with the Mauser at 
about eighty yards. The bullet plugged 
him about half way between the flank and 
shoulder, raking forward and up, coming 
out at the point of the shoulder, tearing a 
hole about eight inches across where it 
came out. Needless to say, he fell for good. 

An extra large old billy shot with the 
Ross at about twenty yards. The bullet 
hit about four or five inches back of the 
shoulder. Mr. Billy humped himself up and 
started to walk off, when a second shot 
caught him some four inches farther back. 
He gave a hunch and kept on going, when 
shot No. 3 drilled him within two inches of 
the shoulder. After going about fifty yards 
more and rolling down onto a glacier he 
died in about five minutes. All three bul- 
lets had gone to pieces and most of the 
pieces had reached the hide on the opposite 
side, no ribs being hit. 

A big billy shot at between 500 and 600 
yards with the Mauser, hit about three 
inches back of the shoulder. The bullet 
must have mush-roomed good, even at that 
long range, as a hole a good three inches 
across marked where the umbrella builet 
had come thru. Four other goats shot with 
the Mauser at distances from 100 to 300 
yards gave results about the same as the 
ones I have named, and with but one ex- 
ception went clear thru all goats and sheep 
that we have shot with it. 

A big black bear, shot with the Mauser 
at about 100 yards. The bullet hit him 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have for some 
time been a reader—or rather have studied 
Outdoor Life. I have gained much pleas- 
ure as well as useful knowledge from its 
pages. I have been especially interested in 
the many sound articles of late concerning 
the use of the one-handed gun. 

I am not a professional, but am quite 
conceited about my ability to handle this 
important instrument. I have used to a 
small extent nearly every make and model 
of revolver and automatic in the last four 
years and was still in search of a perfect 


Experience With the .22 Colt Auto. 








just back of the shoulder and went to 
pieces after cutting off one rib. I could 
see no sign of any of the bullet on the 
opposite side. I think the bullet ranged 
some forward. The bear dropped as tho 
hit by electricity. Another black bear shot 
with the Ross, hit in the intestines, dis- 
tance about 125 yards, ran some 100 yards 
and died. He was badly stirred up inside. 

An ’06 umbrella bullet was fired from a 
795 model Winchester rifle at a big brown 
bear, distance between 500 and 600 yards. 
The bullet went under the shoulder and out 
the same side, making a big hole and tear- 
ing most of the flesh from the shoulder 
blade within two to three inches on either 
side of where the bullet went thru. The 
bear was going up hill when, after several 
misses, second one caught him back of the 
shoulders, going down into the region of 
the heart. It went to pieces somewhere cr 
flattened out as we could not find it. The 
old brownie gave up the ghost. 

We have tried the heavier ’06 builets in 
the Mauser, and while they may be a little 
more accurate they do not get into the air 
and travel in the same class as the spitzer 
of 150 grains. And on these old bald tundra 
mountains, far above timberline, where 
goats and sheep are usually found (es- 
pecially sheep), we have some good long- 
range shooting and sometimes make connec- 
tions at that. 

Only last fall one of our party killed a 
big ram at between 600 and 700 yards at 
the third shot with an ’06 service bullet. 
It is true, the heavier bullets have the 
range, but the change in sights up to 300 
and 400 yards amount to nothing when us- 
ing the 150-grain spitzer bullet. We have 
used most of the American-made rifles from 
the days of black powder up to the present 
time, and have tried to keep up to date with 
the latest rifles and bullets. 

When it comes to a good, long shot, give 
me either of these rifles, and I am well 
pleased with the 150-grain umbrella or the 
145-grain copper tube expanding bullet, but 
none of those old, heavy bullets for me. 
Alaska. MACK FOSTER. 





gun when I ran across the strangest looking 
littie thing (the Colt .22 auto), and as data 
on this gun seems scarce I am, at the re- 
quest of some friends, writing this little 
howl of enthusiasm. 

It was by accident that I came to possess 
this arm four months ago and in that four 
months I have fired just 2,050 shots. Out 
of this number I have had two misfires and 
never a jam in the mechanism, which I 
consider some record for a gun using the 
cheap ammunition. However, my gun was 
always clean. I would advise the user of 
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any automatic to clean and oil after every 
fifty shots. 

I started using Winchester Lesmok am- 
munition in the “long rifle’ with lubricated 
bullets for which the gun was built and 
from results have not considered it neces- 
sary to change. 

I have tried the weapon out at distances 
ranging from 20 to 100 yards and find at 
the close ranges the pistol shoots more ac- 
curate than I can hold. 

The grip as well as the balance of this 
pistol is about perfect as far as my hand 
is concerned, which tends to make rapid 
firing quite practicable. In ordinary tar- 
get shooting I have been firing ten shots 
in about six seconds, taking aim for each 
shot. Altho this is not rapid fire by any 
means, I believe it is fast enough for a 
man who can hit what he shoots at occa- 
sionally. Can you explain why so many 


measure the value of a gun by the amount 
of powder consumable in a few seconds 
when this ultra speed is valuable only on 
the draw and first shot? If a man wants 
a hundred bullets to strike all at once why 
doesn’t he use shrapnell? 

My best target at 80 yards places the ten 
shots within a 6%-inch circle. This was 
made sitting down, using my right knee 
for a rest, which I believe is better than 
any other position or rest. At fifty yards 
I have placed the ten within a three-inch 
circle in this position and within a five-inch 
circle offhand. At twenty and twenty-five 
yards the shots can easily be bunched up 
on a space the size of a dollar, while the 
number of real poor shots, “phoney” shots, 
as we call them, are surprisingly few. 

I believe that if the sights were a little 
finer it would help in the long-distance 
shooting. M. L, GREEN. 

California, 


Shot in a Revolver. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I would like to 
hear from some of your subscribers about 
using shot in revolvers. I have tried it in 
a .32-20 Smith & Wesson, but have not 
made a howling success at it. My best luck 
was to use a circle of paper or cardboard 
around the shot, but I found that it was 
often left in the gun, the shot and wad going 
thru the center. I have been thinking of 
getting a .44-40 and smooth-boring it for 
shot alone. I would like to know if anyone 
has tried this and what luck they had with 
it. Of course, if it can be successfully done, 
I would rather leave the rifles alone so as 
to be able to use a bullet too. I am a re- 
volver fiend, and it is my experience that 
a good shot with a good revolver can out- 


shoot the average man with an average .22 
rifle. 

I would like to see more revolver talk in 
Outdoor Life, and I would like to learn how 
to load a revolver with shot in such a way 
as to be effective upon small game such as 
rabbits, squirrels, etc., up to sixty feet and 
yet not impair its use for a bullet. I like 
A. C. Rowell’s revolver talk; it sounds gen-. 
uine. I wonder if he couldn’t be induced to 
come again and furnish more of the particu- 
lars about that peeled war club? Is it big 
enough for big game, and how does he elim- 
inate trigger creep. Does it ever hang-fire, 
freeze up on him or fail to function prop- 
erly ANSON B. RITTGERS. 

Iowa. 


Choke-Boring a Shotgun for Pattern. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In the April num- 
ber of your magazine a correspondent asked 
for an explanation why choke-boring a gun 
makes it give a better pattern. Your ex- 
planation looks all right, but I read a differ- 
ent one some years ago in the English 
Field. The article I read was illustrated 
by photographs showing first a charge of 
shot leaving the muzzle of a cylinder-bore 
gun, and second, a charge of shot leaving 
the muzzle of a choke-bore gun. In the first 
photograph the charge of shot, wads and 
powder gases could not be distinguished 
from each other, but in the second, the 
charge of shot was well ahead of the wads 
and powder gases—about half an inch, if I 
remember aright. The explanation put for- 
ward is this: With a cylinder bore after the 
charge has left the muzzle the wads and 


powder gases being driven into the charge 
of shot, tend to scatter it, whereas with the 
choke-bore the choke near the muzzle re- 
tards the passage of the wads more than it 
does the shot, which is compressed into the 
smaller area more easily than are the wads. 
This allows the shot to get ahead of the 
wads and powder gases, Then the only in- 
fluence tending to scatter the shot is the 
resistance of the air ahead of it. 

This is but a very short précis of the ar- 
ticle I read, and if it is not sufficiently con- 
vincing I would recommend the doubting 
ones to get hold of that number of the Field 
which contains the article mentioned. I can- 
not give the date, but I fancy it was in the 
spring of either 1908 or 1909. The editor of 
the Field would no doubt assist in locating 
the article. A. M. PERRY. 

Canada, 
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What is the difference between the 1898 
Springfield and the 1906 Springfield? What 
weight bullet and powder does each gun use 
and what is their velocity? Where can they 
be bought and what is the price of each 
gun ?—Reader. 

Answer.—There is no 1898 Springfield. The 
last model of the Krag rifle was known as 
the model 1898. The Springfield rifle is 
known as the model 1903, and the only 
model 1906 is a cartridge, not a rifle. These 
guns can only be procured from the govern- 
ment by members of rifle clubs affiliated 
with the National Rifle Association.—Editor. 

IT would like your opinion as to the range 
and accuracy of the .22 Winchester Special 
rim fire, also the Remington shooting the 
same _ cartridge. Do you consider’ these 
guns accurate and for about what distance? 
Which one in your opinion is the best? How 
does this cartridge compare with the long 
and long rifle for distance and accuracy? 
I have just sold a .22 Winchester 1906, 
shooting the short, long and long rifle, and 
now think I will purchase another .22 of 
some kind and thought probably the .22 
Special would suit me.—A. E. Filson, Gilman, 
Colo. 





Answer.—The .22 Special rim fire is ac- 
curate in good weather up to 200 yards, but 
when the wind blows the bullet is badly de- 
flected, owing to its low velocity. It shoots 
as well in one first-class rifle as another. 
The principal difference between the .22 
long rifle and the .22 Special is in that the 
latter uses an inside lubricated cartridge 
which is cleaner to handle, and costs more 
money.—Editor. 





Please tell me how deep I should seat the 
150-gr. Springfield bullet using full charge 
of powder in the .30-30. Will the Ideal tool 
No. 3 properly seat the round and sharp- 
pointed bullets? How are rifle shells made? 
For example, the .38-40 W. C. F.; is it first 
made straight and then necked and tapered 
to correct caliber and shape, or is the neck- 
ing and shaping all done in one operation? 
Where can I obtain a tool to neck shells, 
say from .38 to .35 ealiber, and price?—Hen- 
ry Kreis, Uvalde, Tex. 


Answer.—If you wish to run the cartridges 
thru the magazine, seat the bullets deep 
enough so they will pass thru the action. If 
not, seat them down so the cannelure is op- 
posite the lip of the shell. It requires a 
— seating punch in the loading pock- 


et for round and sharp-point bullets. The 
rifle shells are first drawn in the form of 
a straight cup, the head formed, and then 
necked down. The tapering and necking is 
al. done at one operation, after which the 
shell is trimmed at the muzzle. This is an 
operation requiring considerable power and 
a good press is necessary. Any gunsmith 
should be able to make a die which will do 
this work.—Editor. 


TI am considering buying a Sauer Mauser 
rifle, either a .80 caliber rimless or 8mm. 
caliber. Which has the heaviest bullet, and 
are either of them heavy enough for grizzly 
bear and other small stuff? Kindly mention 
weight of bullets. How do these rifles com- 
pare with a Ross in shooting power and 
quality of finish.—A. S., North Chillicothe, 
Til, 

Answer.—The .30 caliber is the more pow- 
erful of the two. This will use bullets of 
either 150-gr., 180-gr., 190-gr. or 220-gr. 
weight. The 8mm. uses bullets of 154 gr. in 
imported ammunition only or 236 gr. in do- 
mestic or imported. The larger powder space 
of the .30 caliber shell enables those bullets 
to be given a velocity which more than 
makes up in energy for the greater weight 
of the 8mm., in addition to it being strictly 
American ammunition. The Ross rifle has 
mcre power than either of those mentioned. 
As to finish the Sauer Mauser is superior.— 
Editor. 


What is the breech pressure of the .256 
Newton on the New Springfield army rifle 
action using the regular Newton 123-gr. 
cartridges? Do you think this breech pres- 
sure is too close to the safety line? Also, 
will this new .256 caliber with 139-gr. bul- 
let have a a higher breech pressure than 
the 128-gr. bullet, and, if so, about what 
pressure will it have? Do not our present 
Springfield service loads have a breech pres- 
sure ranging from 48,000 to 50,000 lbs.? What 
is considered the safety limit of the Spring- 
field action? I bave purchased a .256 New- 
ton barrel and have mounted it on a Spring- 
field action, and have only fired it a few 
times in setting sights, and am under the 
impression by the looks of primer that the 
breech pressure is pretty high. This is why 
I am looking for the above information.— 
E. Cc. Arnold, Sheridan, Wyo. 

Answer.—The breech pressure is about 
52,000 Ibs. There is an ample margin of 
safety here as the target ammunition used 
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inthe same action frequently runs up to 
60,000 pounds. The breech pressure with 
the heavier bullet will be no higher than 
with the lighter. The standard breech pressure 
of our military ammunition is about 51,000 
lbs. We cannot fix the safety limit of the 
Springfield action, as it depends altogether 
upon the hardening of the bolt. Unless the 
bolt is over hard the action will hold until 
the head of the shell blows up and ruptures 
the receiver ring. As long as the powder 
pressure does not stretch the shell heads 
so the primers drop out you are entirely 
safe.—Editor. 


In the December, 1915, number, you give 
the maximum range of the .45-70-405 cal. as 
between 3,500 and 4,000 yds. Now I wish 
you would look again, as I have always 
supposed that the old Springfield was of a 
range far below your figures. The maxi- 
mum range of the Krag rifle is 4,066 yds.; 
carbine, 4,016 yds. (from Firing Regulations 
U. S. Army, 1904). For the New Springfield 
rifle 5,465 yds. (from Description and Rules 
for the Management of the U. S. Magazine 
Rifle, Caliber .30, 1908). Taking the Krag 
at 4,000 yds. and the New Springfield at 
5,000 yds., the range of the .45 cal. old 
Springfield seems out of all proportion. You 
may be right, but it looks wrong to me. I 
enjoyed Mr. Hy Spencer, Jr.s, article on the 
“Pistol and Revolver Retrospection,” very 
much. Will state, however, that in the later 
years of the .45 single-action Colt in the 
army, this arm had a 5%-in. barrel. When 
this was changed from 7%-in. would be 
pleased to have Mr. Spencer state.—J. E. 
Morris, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Answer.—You are not alone in underrat- 
ing the extreme range of the old Spring- 
field .45-70, as it has very nearly the range 
of the Krag and has more striking power 
at the extreme ranges. The long, heavy 
bullet travels well at the low velocities pre- 
vailing over the latter portion of the range. 
Incidentally the figures in question were 
taken from the government handbook on the 
old Springfield.—Editor. 





I have been considering the purchase of a 
Stevens off-hand target pistol for use in 
conjunction with my big rifle. We have, for 
small game, partridges, rabbits, etc., in the 
Adirondacks. While one is out hunting deer 
it is rather costly and proves unsatisfactory, 
that is, to the small game, to shoot them 
with a high-power rifle. Now which pistol, 
in your opinion, has the most killing power, 
the one shooting the .22 long rifle cartridge 
or the .25 Stevens rim fire cartridge? Which 
of these cartridges holds up the better, and 
up to what distance are they accurate?— 
C. F. Johnston, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 
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Answer.—The .25 Stevens has more smash- 
ing power and flatter trajectory than the 
.22 long rifle. Either should be accurate up 
to 100 yards, provided you can hold them.— 
Editor. 

Enclosed please find drawing which is to 
represent a .280 cal. rimless rifle cartridge. 
I desire to know if the 1886 model Win- 
chester rifle can be made to handle this kind 
of a cartridge? What are your ballistic fig- 
ures for this size shell loaded with military 
rifle powder and a 150-gr. blunt soft-nose 
copper-jacketed bullet? Do you think this 
rifle and cartridge would make a desirable 
combination for a deer gun?—W. R. McGee, 
Seattle, Wash. 

Answer.—The 1886 model Winchester is 
limited to the length of the cartridge which 
it will handle. It is also limtfted in the di- 
ameter of the cartridge which it will han- 
dle and is limited in the strength of the steel 
around the chamber. If you wanted to get 
the powder room of a Ross cartridge in an 
1886 Winchester this would be impossible. 
You seem to misunderstand our ballistic fig- 
ures. These are based upon actual muzzle 
velocities, taken on a chronograph, and it 
is impossible to give ballistic figures of any 
cartridge until it has been toaded and fired 
over a chronograph range and its velocity 
measured. You cannot compute velocity. 
Editor. 

I would like to have you give me your 
opinion as to the killing power of the New 
Service Colt .45 and also the .32-40 1896 
model Winchester carbine. What chances 
do you think one would have with a brown 
or cinnamon bear with either of these guns? 
How far could one stop a bear with the .45 
revolver or the .32-40 rifle? I read the ar- 
ticle in your March number about the New 
Service Colt by Lloyd F. Brown, which is 
very interesting, and I agree with him as to 
the manner of gripping a revolver. I have 
had quite a bit of experience with the New 
Service and I think he is correct. What do 
you think of the .25 rim fire Stevens for a 
grouse and target rifle?—Lewis C. Davis, 
Scholl, Colo. 

Answer.—Neither of the revolver or rifle 
cartridges are adequate to justify anyone 
in stirring up any trouble with brown or 
cinnamon bear. A chance shot might kill 
at quite a distance but chance shots are far 
apart and few in the hill.—Editor. 





In your April issue I note your reply to 
my request for ballistic data on .30 army 
(Krag) with 150-gr. umbrella-point bullet, 
in which you say that you know of no firm 
loading Krag shell with above-named bullet. 
I have some loaded by the Winchester com- 
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pany and purchased thru regular trade chan- 
nels, but got them too late for fall hunting 
and our range is not yet opened for spring 
shooting, so have never tried them. That is 
the cartridge on which I wanted data.—Roy 
E. Howser, Jonesboro, Ark. 

Answer.—Your ammunition has evidently 
been reloaded by some one, as the Winches- 
te: company have never loaded any ammuni- 
tion with the umbrella-point bullet, the pat- 
ent upon which bullet is held by the Union 
Metallic Cartridge Company. There is a 
mix-up somewhere, as the Winchester com- 
pany would not be using this  bullet.— 
Editor. 


Would like to know if a .43 cal. Egyptian 
rifle is good for deer, bears and moose? Also 
if a .43 Spanish shell will fit this rifle? 
Where can these bullets be obtained, and 
what is the muzzle velocity of each? About 
what would the muzzle velocity be if I cut 
the barrel to 24 inches?—Norman Niva, Lead, 
Ss. D. 

Answer.—It is our understanding that the 
.43 cal. Egyptian rifle uses the same cart- 
ridge as the .43 cal. Spanish, altho we are 
not. certain of this. Cartridges for the .43 
Spanish can be obtained from the Winches- 
ter Repeating Arms Co. of New Haven, Conn., 
or the Union Metallic Cartridge Co. of 
Bridgeport, Conn. The muzzle velocity of 
this cartridge in the military rifle is 1,340 
ft sec., and the bullet weighs 487.4 gr. The 
military rifle had a barrel length of 35.2 in. 
Shortening this to 24 in. would probably re- 
duce the velocity about 150 ft. sec.—Editor. 


Can you tell me where I can get a reload- 
ing set for a .45-60 Winchester rifle, model 
1876? I would like to know the weight of 
the bullet. I have a .25-35 Winchester car- 
bine, model 1894, with a 20-in. round barrel, 
which I should like to load some cartridges 
for, and would like to use the 86-gr. metal- 
patched .25-20 Winchester bullet and DuPont 
No 21 Military rifle powder. Does such a 
bullet give good results in this rifle, and 
how much powder can I use to stay well in 
the limits of safety, and how much velocity 
could I obtain with such a load at the muz- 
zle? Where can I buy the following bullets: 
86-gr. metal-patched .25-20 bullet; 101-gr. 
Remington-U. M. C. pointed bullet; 117-gr. 
.25-35 Winchester bullet? Can the 101-gr. 
Remington bullet be used in the above-men- 
tioned rifle, and what results would be ob- 
tained? How many grains of the No. 21 Du 
Pont could I use with this bullet, and how 
much velocity would be obtained at the muz- 
zle? What kind of a bullet is the 101-gr. 
bullet; is it full-jacketed, metal-patched, or 
lead?—B. C. Curl, Edgemont, S. D. 


Answer.—You can obtain reloading tools 
and bullet molds from the Winchester Re- 


peating Arms Co., of New Haven, Conn. The 
bullet weighs 300 gr. Any .45 cal. bullet will 
work in this shell if not too long. The 86-gr. 
.25-20 metal-patch bullet works very nicely 
in the .25-35 cartridge. We have not tried 
out the DuPont No. 21 Military powder to de- 
termine the proper charge. We have used 
this bullet in this shell with charges up to 
25 gr. Lightning powder with good results. 
This gave a muzzle velocity of 2,544 ft. sec. 
You can buy the bullets mentioned from the 
Urion Metallic Cartridge Co., Bridgeport, 
Conn. The 101-gr. Remington bullet works 
nicely in this cartridge but we have never 
worked out a load for it. The 101-gr. spitzer 
bullet is full metal-jacketed.—Editor. 


What bore 12-gauge shotgun would make 
the closest pattern, using No. 1 buckshot, at 
50 to 75 yds.? By word “bore” I refer to 
full-choke, %-choke, %-choke, or cylinder 
bore.—R. Redlyn, Sacramento, Calif. 


Answer.—We have no data on the effect 
of choke in a gun on buckshot charges. The 
effect of the buckshot on a gun is very se- 
vere and they should not be used except in 
guns which are very near cylinder bore.— 
Editor. 


In your reply to I. D. Sloan’s question No. 
4 in March number, you give 47 gr. No. 20 
DuPont as the proper load for the .30 cal., 
or 51 gr. DuPont No. 15 in a bolt action. 
Will you kindly state why you recommend 
the No. 15 in a bolt action? How many 
grains of No. 20 DuPont could I safely use 
in a Schilling 1892 Mauser, 7.65mm., using 
the 170-gr. spitzer bullet, or the 154-gr. 
metal-cased bullet? I want all the velocity 
I can get safely.—C. S. Brown, Readfield, Me. 


Answer.—Both charges refer to soft-point 
bullets and involve their use in the bolt ac- 
tion. The bolt action was specified because 
it is so much more rigid than a lever action. 
We have no data as to the load for the 7.65 
mm. Mauser, The 170-gr. spitzer bullet would 
be much more satisfactory than the 154-gr., 
even tho the velocity were lower, as it 
would retain its velocity better and the dif- 
ference in trajectory would be less than the 
bullet diameter.—Editor. 


Will some kind gun historian kindly tell 
me who invented the Mauser action; also, 
when and where? I had an idea that the 
Mauser bolt’s birth dated back to around 1889. 
Some people in this town believe that the 
Mauser (the first “model” gun) was made at 
the Remington Arms Co., Ilion, N. Y.—Jos. 
Olson, Ilion, N. Y. 

Answer.—The bolt action rifle was origi- 
nally invented by Dreyse, about 1832-1835. 
As far as we are able to learn, the locking 
lugs were 1iirst placed on the front end of 








the bolt in the model gotten out by Capt. 
Lebel, of the French army, about 1884. This 
was followed by the Germans about two 
years later. The tradition connecting the 
Remingtons with the Mauser may be due to 
the fact that the Remingtons made a box- 
magazine rifle under Lee’s patent at a very 
early date and the present Mauser magazine 
is an offspring of the Lee.—Editor. 





How is the Malcolm telescope for hunt- 
ing, and can a better one be bought for $25? 
How could I get, say 2,600 ft. sec. out of my 
.30 cal. Remington slide-action rifle, and 
would such a load be safe?—J. P. O’Brien, 
Staunton, Va. 


Answer.—The Malcolm telescope is a first- 
class glass and as good as any for the mon- 
ey. We doubt your ability to get the ve- 
locity required from a .30-30 cal. cartridge. 
—Editor. 


Which caliber is the best for all large 
game—deer, elk, moose, bear and sheep—the 
.20-30, .32-40, .38-55, or the .33? Will a 24-in. 
barrel shoot any better than a 22-in. barrel? 
—W. S. Shull, Shippenville, Pa. 

.Answer.—For all-around work, of the cart- 
ridges you mention we consider the .33 the 
best, with the .30-30 a close second. A 
24-in. barrel gives about 50 ft. sec. more ve- 
locity than the 22-in. None of the cartridges 
mentioned are as good for long range shots 
as some of the higher velocity rifles.— 
Editor. 


One of my friends and I have had a dis- 
pute which started from his saying that the 
Smith & Wesson Arms Co. put out ten or 
twelve makes of pistols. I say he is wrong; 
that the word “make” means the maker’s 
name, or the name the arm is made under. 
Where a company makes a variety of arms, 
like the Winchester, the difference is inthe 
model, gauge or caliber, and the arms, tho 
made different, are positively not of a dif- 
ferent make. Will you kindly state who is in 
error, and oblige.—Harlan Houk, Brush, Colo. 


Answer.—It is perfectly obvious that the 
Smith & Wesson company put out only one 
make of pistols and that is Smith & Wesson. 
They put out a number of models of that 
make.—Editor. 


What American-made gun will the 7.65 
mm. or .30 Luger automatic pistol compare 
with in muzzle velocity and energy? Is it 
true that the joint in the slide, and the slide 
also, will not close after the gun has been 
fired about 200 times without pressing it 
down by hand? Where can I get extra 
parts for repairing this gun?—A. L. McBride, 
Nogales, Ariz. 


Answer.—The highest velocity American- 
made pistol or revolver is a .38 Colt auto- 
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matic, which has a muzzle velocity of 1,175 
ft. sec. with 130-gr. bullet and a striking 
energy of 398 ft. lbs. The .30 Luger has a 
muzzle velocity of 1,173 ft. sec. with 93-gr. 
bullet and striking energy of 284 ft. Ibs. 
We have not heard of any trouble with the 
slide of the Luger closing. We do not 
know where extra parts for these revolvers 
can be obtained at the present time, as they 
are imported, and importations have been 
shut off since the war began. Would sug- 
gest you write H. Tauscher, 320 Broadway, 
New York, who may be able to furnish them 
—Editor. 

Could you 
any smokeless or semi-smokeless powder for 
black powder rifle—.45-70—that would not 
injure the barrel? I do my own loading. I 
do not like Sharpshooter, as it ruins the 
barrel in a short time.—J. G. Mattes, Ma- 
rion, Kans. 


please advise me if T can get 


Answer.—No black or_ semi - smokeless 
powder will injure your barrel if you clean 
it properly when you are thru using it. 
Sharpshooter will not injure the barrel if 
used in charges giving the same velocities 
as black powder, but when you attempt to 
run up velocities with it beyond black pow- 
der limits it gets a little ugly. The DuPont 
company make a number of grades of pow- 
der suitable for this work. Their Schuetzen 
or DuPont No. 1 answers very nicely except 
the cartridges do not keep very well unless 
the shells in which the powder is loaded are 
clean.—Editor. 


In a recent issue of your magazine I see 


quite a discussion on using the new .250- 
3000 Savage bullets in the .25 Remington, 
.25-35, etc. Some time ago I was trying to 


work up a good stiff load in the .25-20 and 
wrote the Savage people for prices on this 
bullet. They advised me that “the demand 
for the finished ammunition was so great 
that up to the present time they had been 
unable to accumulate a sufficient stock to 
warrant furnishing shells and bullets sep- 
arately.” I was also advised by Kennedy 
Bros. at St. Paul that the .250 bullets could 
not be furnished, or the .32 automatic, either, 
so right away I gave up the .32 for a good 
old-fashioned .38-40 S. A. Colt—‘“the gun 
that made Texas a fit country to live in,” as 
one of your correspondents puts it. We 
seem to be about half out of luck these 
days when it comes to getting anything in 
the accessory line. I ordered a No. 4 Ideal 
tool about six weeks ago, and up to the 
present time I am still buying factory am- 
munition. Do you know where I can obtain 
about a hundred of the .250 bullets? Also 
give me a good mid-range load (smokeless) 
for the six-gun; one that will do “biz” say 
up to 25 or 30 yds.—C. M. Morse, Harlan, Ia. 
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Answer.—We do not know where you can 
obtain the bullets mentioned unless from the 
Newton Arms Co., 506 Mutual Life Bldg., 
Buffalo, N. Y. As a load for the revolver we 
would suggest obtaining a mold from the 
Ideal company to cast a round bullet which 
would give a good close fit in the barrel. 
Load this with sufficient Bullseye powder 
to give the velocity desired, which by the 
way will not be a great deal. Would try 
about 5 gr. as a starter and work up about 
1%-gr. at a time as long as the pistol shot 
Editor. 


accurately. 


I saw inthe January Outdoor Life the bal- 
listic table of differentcartridges,amongthem 
the 8mm. with the 146 and 154-gr. spitzer 
bullets. I have a Mauser, I believe; C. G. 
Haenel, Suhl, Germany, engraved on top of 
barrel, “Gus Stahl” on right and “Krupp-Es- 
sen” on left. I am using 236-gr. soft-point. 
Where can I get the 146 and 154? It isa 
fine gun, double set triggers, sling strap, 
checkered, fine walnut stock with pistol 
grip. Can you tell me the make of gun it 
is and what price they sell for, new? It is 
a gift to me. I am very proud of it.—A. E. 
Cote, Mildred, Mont. 

Answer.—yYour rifle made by C. J. 
Haenel, of Suhl, Germany. The words “Gus 
Stahl” on the right side refer to the quality 
of steel in the barrel and the words “Krupp 
Essen” on the left side indicates that the 
steel in the barrel was made by the Krupp 
firm of Essen. In all probability the rifle 
sold at about $55, but they are not on the 
market to any extent since the war.— 
Editor. 


was 


reading the ballistics of the 7mm. 
Mauser in Outdoor Life I would like to 
know why this cartridge and rifle is not 
more popular than it is? It is very little 
inferior to the .280 Ross and a long way 
ahead of the .30 ’06 U. S. G. Could not some 
of our rifle manufacturers be induced to 
manufacture this weapon (not necessarily 
with the Mauser action—the Ross action or 
Winchester ’95 model would do)? Could the 
.803 British with 165-gr. spitzer bullet be 
speeded up to around 2,800 ft. sec.? If so, 
what charge and what kind of powder would 
you recommend, and approximately what 
would the breech pressure be? Kindly pub- 
lish the ballistics of this cartridge. Would 
5 in. taken off muzzle of 28-in. barrel of a 
.280 Ross affect the shooting of it?—A. M. P., 
Ottawa, Canada. 


Answer.—The rifle was a bolt action rifle, 
imported, and cost about $50, which mili- 
tated against its popularity, and the cart- 
ridges were not adapted to any American 
rifles. Ammunition of this type requires a 
bolt action rifle and American manufactur- 
ers have not been very eager to manufac- 


After 


ture bolt action rifles. The Newton Arms 
Co., of Buffalo, N. Y., are about to place on 
the market a bolt action rifle handling am- 
munition of the high-power type. The .303 
British cartridge with a 165-grain spitzer 
bullet could probably be sent up to about 
2,400 ft. sec., with reasonable pressures. We 
decline to guess at the powder charge, but 
the breech pressure permissible would de- 
pend on the rifle in which it is to be used. 
The .303 British is mostly used in rifles 
adapted to not over 40,000 pounds per square 
inch breech pressure. Not knowing what the 
velocity would be, of course we could not 
give the ballistics of such a cartridge. Re- 
moving 5 in. from the muzzle of a .280 Ross 
would probably reduce the muzzle velocity 


about 200 ft. per sec.—Editor. 


I am enclosing in another cover an empty 
eartridge, fired from a Newton barrel, 
mounted in a Springfield action. You will 
notice on this cartridge what seems to me 
to be plain signs of high breech pressure, 
from the appearance of primer. Have only 
fired three shots so far and expect to make 
a sporting stock, but don’t care to go to this 
expense to get my head blown off.—E. E. 
Arnold, Sheridan, Wyo. 


Answer.—The shell received shows the cop- 
per set slightly back into the firing-pin 
hole. This is certainly a sign of high breech 
pressure, as is a high muzzle velocity. You 
cannot get the high velocity without the high 
breech pressure. The primer does not indi- 
cate any breech pressure at all dangerous. 
Frequently the regular Springfield ammuni- 
tion presents exactly the same appearance. 
You need have no fear of the charge.— 
Editor. 


I would appreciate any first-hand inform- 
ation you can give me regarding the .30 cal. 
Luger, say velocity, accurate range, force 
of blow and so forth. Would also like to 
have your personal opinion of it as a weap- 
on to carry on a fishing trip in a game 
country, and also a comparison with the 
.32-20 cal. S. & W.—W. B. Kerns, Portland, 
Ore. 


Answer.—The Luger uses a 93-gr. bullet 
with a velocity of 1,173 ft. sec. and an en- 
ergy of 284 ft. lbs. The .32 W. C. F. uses 
the 115-gr. bullet at 954 ft. sec. and with an 
energy of 232 ft. lbs. The Luger would give 
the flatter trajectory and the heavier blow 
over revolver ranges but we never admired 
the outlines of this pistol from the stand- 
point of ease of carrying.—Editor. 


In the November issue of Outdoor Life for 
1915, on page 493, you say, “and the joints 
where the barrel and casing slide are too 
loose and should be tightened, but when this 
is done we prefer it to the revolver for 
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close work” [speaking of the .45 Colt auto- 
matic 1911 Government model pistol]. My 
only objection to this arm has been just 
this loose-fitting of joints you speak of. The 
barrel, for instance, can be moved from side 
to side, yet it seems that the arm is ac- 
curate. What I wish to ask you is this: can 
anything be done to tighten the slide or 
barrel? Your saying that it “should be tight- 
ened” has led me to hope that you know of 
some way to help this loose fitting.—E. A. 
Price, Garland City, Ark. 


Answer.—The sleeve of your pistol which 
recoils carries in its lower part a tube in 
which the return spring is located. The 
frame of the pistol surrounds this tube on 
the lower side and up to about its center. 
We bent the forward end of the frame in 
slightly so as to dent this tube a trifle and 
thus took the play out, holding it steady. 
The denting could be done with a pair of 
pliers or witha hammer. We would not rec- 
ommend denting it except at the extreme end 
as you might develop so much friction it 
would not function properly.—Editor. 


I own a very high-grade 7mm. Mauser, 


made by Otto Bock, Berlin, 23-in. barrel, 
Premier grade. I have been making some 
experiments with loads. I take .280 Ross 


copper-tube bullet, 143-gr., and resize same 
in a die, to the exact bore of the rifle—mak- 
ing allowance for rifling, etc.—loading same 
with 46 gr. DuPont No. 18 powder. The Du 
Pont Powder Co. stated that with 139-gr. 
bullet and 45.5 gr. No. 18 powder would gen- 
erate a muzzle velocity of 2,950 ft. sec. Would 
your office be able to determine the approxi- 
mate muzzle velocity of the .280 Ross 143-gr. 
bullet with 46 gr. No. 18 powder? I weigh 
each charge very carefully, also resize each 
bullet. Note in your table of ballistics, April 
number, you quote “7mm. Special, 139-gr. 
bullet, muzzle velocity 3,034 ft. sec.” I do not 
understand with what powder load, as it is 
not explained in the text.—Jack Robertson, 
Oakland, Calif. 


Answer.—The only way to determine the 
velocity would be to fire the cartridges thus 
loaded over a chronograph range. The spe- 
cial 7mm. mentioned in the April number 
was a special cartridge, made by necking 
down a Springfield shell to 7mm., recham- 
bering the rifle for it and loading with 52 
gr DuPont No. 10 powder.—Editor. 





Please tell me how to make the trigger 
pull on Krag and Springfield rifles smooth- 
er and lighter and oblige—G. F. W., Kala- 
mazoo, Mich. 

Answer.—See answer to 
this issue,—Hditor. 


Mr. Harris in 


I notice in Mr. Himmelwright’s book he 
speaks of the .32-20-115 W. C. F. as being 
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loaded with 10 grs.of Sharpshooter powder. 
Now the Ideal Handbook gives 9 gers. of the 
same powder as a high-velocity load, 
both agree that high velocity cartridges 
should not be used in a revolver. Would you 
please explain this?—Fred’k D. Morgan, Hill- 
burn, N. Y. 


and 


Answer.—Would suggest that you write to 
Mr. Himmelwright or to the Marlin company 
(publishers of the Ideal Handbook), or both, 
for an explanation.—BEditor. 


I have a .45 Colt New Service equipped 
like their target model. Now, considering ac- 
curacy, smashing power and life of the bar- 
rel, which is best to use: smokeless or black, 
and 200 or 250-gr. bullet? I have ordered a 
Newton .256 and 140-gr. bullets for 
ing. The barrel is threaded for a Maxim. 
I use DuPont Military No. 15. With the 140- 
gr. bullet how many will give me 
1,100 ft. sec. velocity, would you think 
the load satisfactory Can 
you give ballistics on Arisman, 
Chicago, Il. 


load- 


grains 
and 
for short 
this ?—F. 


range? 


H. 


Answer.—You can eliminate the question 
or barrel life at once, as either will outlast 
any man, his heirs, executors and assigns, if 
properly cared for. Smokeless powder for 
general work is more accurate than black, 
owing to the reduced recoil and freedom 
of the barrel from fouling. With thoro and 
frequent cleaning black powder would be 
mere accurate than smokeless. You should 
not use DuPont No. 15 powder at all to ob- 
tain 1,100 ft. sec. velocity, with the Newton 
cartridge. Either Lightning or Sharpshooter 
should be used as the pressures would be so 
low it would not burn the No. 15 properly. 
These low velocities require low pressures 
and very quick-burning powder. As to re- 
duced charge would not recommend the 
14(-gr. bullet, as we consider the 123-gr. 
10C-gr. preferable, and of the two we would 
prefer the 100-gr. Would suggest you write 
the makers for more definite information.— 
Editor. 


we 


or 


Having recently purchased a model 14 A 
Remington pump action repeater, would you 
kindly inform me as to what make and type 
of sights would be best suited for this rifle, 


«considering that I intend to use it at from 
100 to 500-yd. ranges?—R. Payne, Harris- 
burg, Pa. 


Answer.—The question of type of sight to 
depends a great deal upon the indi- 
vidual eye, particularly as to the foresight. 
As to a rear sight we would recommend the 
Lyman peep. Use any type of foresight 
which you can see clearly.—Editor. 


use 


I am using the .280 Ross rifle and like it 
better than the many I have tried. I would 
like to know if there is any American manu- 
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facturer making the .280 Ross with a copper’ 
tube and clear copper jacket as the copper 
nickel metal flaws. I am going to reload 
shells for the .280 and would like to know 
which brand of smokeless rifle powder and 
what number you people recommend for the 
.280 Ross, using the gas-check bullets. The 
Ideal Handbook mentions three or four dif- 
ferent grains of the DuPont smokeless pow- 
ders. I want to use the best I can get and 
the one which is the easiest on the gun, and 
get the same velocity as factory ammuni- 
tion, as the Ideal Handbook says. Do you 
think the new Newton reloading tool is bet- 
ter than the Ideal?—N. H. Peterson, Idaho 
Falls, Idaho. 

Answer.—There is no American cartridge 
factory manufacturing ammunition for the 
Ross rifle, except one firm makes the shells 
under contract with the Ross company and 
ships them to Canada, where they are loaded. 
They cannot be purchased except thru the 
Ross company in Canada and loaded. The 
powder used in the Ross rifle is the DuPont 
No. 10. We have had no experience with 
the gas check bullet in the Ross, but the 
powder charge could be easily determined. 
We would suggest using Lightning powder, 
beginning with about 30 grs. and running it 
up a grain at a time as long as the rifle 
shoots accurately. You cannot get the same 
velocity as the factory ammunition, nor can 
you get over about 1,800 ft. sec. with gas- 
check bullets. The Newton reloading tool 
operates on strictly a straight-line move- 
ment instead of swing up to the base of the 
cartridge and some think this an advantage. 
Would suggest you communicate with the 
Newton Arms Co. in regard to it. Their ad- 
vertisement appears in another column.— 
Editor. 





I am requested by Dr. W. L. Parker of 
Baker, Ore., who is a very warm friend of 
Outdoor Life, to write you and ascertain for 
him the proper cartridge to use in a .34-40 
three-barreled gun made by the Royal Arms 
Co., of Wheeling, W. Va.—J. W. Peck, Walla 
Walla, Wash. 

Answer.—We know of no such cartridge as 
a .34-40. Evidently this was a mistake for 
.32-40 or .38-40. Any cartridges except the 
U. M. C. .32-40 high-power could be used in 
the gun successfully.—Editor. 


Please refer to the April number of Out- 
door Life. On page 410 there is a table of 
ballistics. In examining this table to com- 
pare the ballistics of certain rifles owned 
by me I was surprised at the information 
given concerning the .30 Krag and the .30 
U, 8S. G. I believe you have the information 
regarding these two rifles transposed. Hither 
they are transposed or else the Winchester 
company have this information wrong in bal- 


listics furnished by them. I am taking the 
liberty of calling your attention to this for 
if it is wrong I am sure you would want to 
have it corrected for it would make the in- 
formation wrong given by you to Roy E. 
Howser, Jonesboro, Ark., to his inquiry at the 
bottom of page 412, and in connection with 
that inquiry I will say that it is my under- 
standing that the Newton Arms Co., 506 Mu- 
tual Life Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y., will load cart- 
riages in any way desired.—B. A. Cummins, 
Pierre, S. D. 

Answer.—Mr. Howser’s inquiry was as to 
the ballistics of the Krag (.30 Army) shell 
with 150-gr. bullet and in our answer we ex- 
plained that we knew of no firm loading this 
charge but gave the ballistics of a charge 
which we had personally used. This charge 
was worked out by Lieut. Whelen. Inas- 
much as the bullet is the same as we use in 
the Springfield cartridge and has the same 
muzzle velocity its ballistics would be the 
same, therefore the ballistics given are the 
same as those of the Springfield service 
cartridge.—Editor. 


Can the service 220-gr. bullet be taken out 
of the .30-40 Krag carbine cartridge and the 
.30 Newton 170-gr. copper-jacket bullet be 
used with the same powder charge? The 
service loads give 1,950 ft. sec. velocity at 
53 ft.; what velocity would this charge give 
the .80 Newton bullet? What is the heavi- 
est charge of DuPont No. 15 Military pow- 
der that can be used with the .30 Newton 
170-gr. bullet in the .30-40 Krag shell, and 
what velocity and energy can be obtained?— 
A. P. Miller, Needles, Calif. 


Answer.—You could change bullets as you 
suggest, but the powder charge should be 
increased if you use a lighter weight bullet. 
We could not state what velocity would be 
given the .30 Newton bullet, as we cannot 
tell what portion of the powder charge 
would be burned up. We would recommend 
an increase of about 4 gers. W. A. powder in 
the load. We have never worked out a load 
of DuPont No. 15 Military for the Krag shell 
and the Newton bullet, and the only way we 
could give definite information would be to 
work up the load and have it chronographed. 
—Editor. 


What seems to be the matter, all of a sud- 
den? Nearly every one having the ’95 model 
Winchester is getting rid of them. I can- 
not even buy ammunition here for my .30 
U. S. 220. Has this little Mexican affair any- 
thing to do with it? How does the Reming- 
ton .30-30 automatic stand in the game field? 
— William Sontag, Portland, Ore. 

Answer.—We were not aware that there 
was any shortage in the supply of ’95 model 
Winchesters and you should certainly be able 
to purchase ammunition for them, as they 
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of yours with your old pals will ‘“‘make ‘BRISTOL’ 
History’’ again this year. Send us your fishing photos of 
the trip. Here are three well known men who have made 
their annual fishing trips famous. 
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1. “Big John’’ with an 8-lb. Lake Trout caught on a ‘‘BRISTOL'’ Rod in 
Moosehead Lake, Me. 


2. The ‘‘Judge’’ with a 7-lb. and 5-lb. salmon trout caught on a ‘‘BRISTOL’’ 
Rod in Moosehead Lake, Me. 


3. ‘‘C. F."’ with a big trout caught on a ‘‘BRISTOL’’ Rod in Square Lake, Me 


They have the means to buy the best, and they know the best. 
They are true sportsmen and they depend on “‘BRISTOL”’ Rods, 
as,do so many thousands of real fishermen who bring home the 
prize fish because ““BRISTOL’’ Rods are so accurate 

on the cast, so quick on the snub, so pliable for 

playing and so absolutely reliable in the fight for 

landing gamey fish. 38 different styles at $3.50 to 
$25. Recommended by 19,000 dealers, and sold af | 

by mail when the dealer cannot supply you. 
Every ““BRISTOL’’ guaranteed three years. 


Illustrated Catalogue FREE a? 


We will send a beautiful fishing scale FREE to anyone who 
purchases a “BRISTOL” Rod between now and September 
lst, 1916, provided dealer’s sales slip properly signed, is 
sent tous. You do not get the scales from your dealer. 
Write us for full particulars. 


THE HORTON MFG. CO. 


88 HORTON STREET BRISTOL, CONN. 


Pacific Coast Branch: 
Phil B. Bekeart Company, 717 Market Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
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use the United States Army cartridge. How- 
ever, this being a sporting form, there may 
be a shortage due to the number of firms 
engaged in making military cartridges for 
the European belligerents. The Remington 
.30-30 automatic has substantially the same 
ballistics as the ordinary .30-30 with the 
added advantage of being able to fire aimed 
shots more rapidly. The .30-30 cartridge is 
good for game up to and including deer.— 
Editor. 


I notice that you give the ballistics for the 
Krag shell using the 150-gr. service bullet 
as 2,700 ft. sec. muzzle velocity [see April 
issue] and I would like to know if you use 
this load at this velocity in the Krag rifle, 
and if so what powder do you use? I un- 
derstand the new No. 18 powder put out by 
the DuPont people will give this velocity 
and I take it the pressure is safe for use in 
the Krag but would not want to take it 
for granted that this was the case. What 
results do you get when using this load in 
the Krag (if you do), and do you not have 
to have the breech “throated” for this short- 
er bullet so that it will not have to jump be- 
fore engaging with the rifling? I have a 
Krag carbine and like it very much, but as 
yet have not experimented with the 150-gr. 
service bullet at this (2,700 ft. sec.) velocity, 
but would like to do so when I learn what 
the results are and if the breech pressures 
are safe for use in the Krag rifle or car- 
bine. Presume this load would fall off a 
little in velocity when using the carbine be- 
cause of the shorter barrel. Do you use the 
Krag, and if so possibly you may have ‘“doc- 
tored” the pull in some manner. Most every 
one I talk with say the pull is bad and I 
am wondering if you or any one you know 
and have talked with along this line have 
a remedy for this trouble? In looking over 
the mechanism of the rifle, particularly this 
part, I do not see how it could be changed 
to make it much better; but not being 
blessed with all knowledge along this line 
I thought possibly one of your experience 
might know a way.—Wm. J. Harris, Pierre, 
So. Dak. 

Answer.—The velocity above mentioned 
was obtained from the Krag shell by Lieut. 
Whelen, using 41 gr. 1909 Military powder 
(DuPont No. 20) and gave a pressure of 48,- 
000 lbs. per sq. in. The accuracy would be 
improved by having a barrel with less throat 
than that in the regular Krag and we would 
not use this load in the Krag rifle on account 
of the pressure. The pull of the Krag can 
be very much improved for you, as I take it 
you do not like the drag pull. Taking the 
rifle apart you will find the trigger pivoted 
in the sear with its upper surface bearing 
against the lower side of the receiver. On 
this upper surface you wil] notice a rounded 
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cam which primarily bears against the re- 
ceiver, and when this cam has traveled un- 
til the rear end of the trigger bears against 
the receiver it has drawn the sear nearly 
out of engagement with the bent on the 
cocking head. If you wish a clean pull grind 
this cam off smooth and the pull will be 
clean but rather long. By cutting down the 
upper edge of the sear or cutting away the 
lower edge of the bent on the cocking head 
you can shorten the pull.—Editor. 


What is your opinion of the Army model 
Colt using the .38 cal. Winchester center fire 
cartridge, as a medium-weight belt gun? Is 
it as accurate and powerful as the .38 Spe- 
cial? Also, is the new Colt automatic pis- 
tol, cal. .22, a stronger shooter than the §. & 
W. .22 cal. revolver?—Arthur M. Jones, San 
Francisco, Calif. 

Answer.—The revolver mentioned is avery 
powerful and efficient weapon. Personally 
we prefer the same gun using the .45 Colt 
cartridge, as the powder used in this cart- 
ridge is better adapted to revolvers than 
that in the .88 Winchester. We have very 
little data regarding the new Colt automatic 
pistol and none touching the question of 
penetration. It would impress us it should 
shoot somewhat stronger than a revolver.— 
Editor. 


When it comes to rifles I know what I 
want, but in pistols, well I am in the kinder- 
garten class; so I will ask you a few ques- 
ticns about them. What caliber would be the 
best for deer for fifty yards or under, and 
what kind of cartridges should be used? I 
want an automatic pistol. Would the same 
do for small bear or mountain lion? Which 
is the best gun for deer up to 300 yds., .22 
high-power, .250-3000, or .303, all Savage 
make ?—Julian W. Johnson, Sacramento, 
Calif. 

Answer.—We would recommend either the 
Cclt .45 Army automatic pistol or the Mau- 
ser or Luger pistol. These would do fairly 
well on deer, or mountain lion, provided al- 
ways and on the express condition that you 
can hit them. We would prefer .250-3000 
Savage for deer up to 300 yds.—Editor. 





Would ask velocity of bullet 452374 for .45 
automatic designed by Capt. Lincoln Riley as 
loeded with 5 egrs. R. S. Q.? What are the 
mercuric primers for this shell, and how is 
slack taken up on .45 automatic between re- 
ceiver and slide? Is it done by sweating a 
piece of steel on receiver?—W. A. McAul- 
iffe, St. Joseph, Mo. 

Answer.—We do not know of this special 
load having been tested for velocity. Any 
ordinary primer adapted to revolver shells 
using smokeless powder will answer. We 
took up the slack on our .45 automatic by 
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Performance—Past and Present 


You can’t pit the motor car luxuries 
of today against the annoyances, incon- 
veniences and shortcomings of several 
seasons ago. 

Come out of the past into the present 
—and future. Climb into the big, beau- 
tiful Cole Eight. Get a new thrill—a Cole 
Eight thrill. 

Feel its soft, spirited, velvety action; 
its smooth, certain flexibility. 

Feel the giant locomotive power 
that carries it up the long, tedious grades 
or over the steepest hills—certainly, 


OLE MOTOR CAR COMPANY, 





easily and without the slightest sug- 
gestion of vibration. 

See how positively, how smoothly 
the powerful brakes take hold for the 
down dale run. 

A single demonstration and you'll 
know why more and more people are 
realizing the sense and prudence of pay- 
ing a few hundred dollars more rather 
than a few hundred dollars less. 

It's just the difference between the 
past and the present. 

Order your Cole Eight today. 


INDIANAPOLIS, U. S. A. 
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bending the edges of the slide together at the 
extreme front end so they held the receiver 
firmly.—-Editor. 


I have a Winchster, model 1906, .22 cal., 
repeater. The barrel has become inaccurate. 
Would it be safe to have it bored out to 
handle .25 cal. rim-fire? I know of one that 
seems to work all right. What do you con- 
sider a good gun to shoot at mark, off-hand, 
with, in .22 cal.? What is a good gun to 
use in a settled country to shoot wood- 
chucks with? Do you consider the .22 high- 
power safe? How would the .25-20 high-ve- 
locity be?—Clarence Bell, Cochran, Pa. 


Answer.—The action of the model 1906 
Winchester would not handle any .25 caliber 
cartridge and you could get a new barrel 
for less than it would cost you to have the 
present barrel rebored. There is very little 
difference between any of the first-class .22 
eal. rifles as a target gun; one is as accurate 
as another and it is largely a question of 
which one suits you best. The safest am- 
munition for woodchuck shooting in a thick- 
ly-settled community would be the .22 high- 
power, as the bullets are dashed in pieces 
as soon as they strike the ground and do 
not glance. The .25-20 high-velocity is 
something on this line but not as safe as 
the .22 as it has not the flat trajectory or 
smashing power of the .22.—Editor. 


I have a Spanish War Mauser, '93 model, 
29-in. barrel, 7mm. cal. Can you tell me the 
highest-speed load which can be shot from 
this rifle? Will it handle the latest Ger- 
man high-velocity sharp-pointed cartridges? 
V. J. DeBarber, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Answer.—The latest model German high- 
velocity sharp-pointed cartridges can be 
used in your rifle. We had some of these 
chronographed from a 23-in. barrel and ob- 
tained, with a 151%-gr. bullet, a muzzle ve- 
locity of 2,604 ft. sec. Your barrel would 
give probably 150 ft. sec. more velocity. 
With 46 grs. DuPont No. 10 powder in this 
shell we obtained a velocity of 2,784 ft. sec., 
fired from a 30-in. barrel.—Editor. 


What is the muzzle velocity and energy 
of a .35 S. & W. automatic pistol, and what 
is the muzzle velocity and energy of a 
Springfield .45-70-405 at various ranges? I 
consider the tables published in Outdoor 
Life of one issue worth more than the cost 
of one year’s subscription. Is there any 
difference between black powder and lead 
ball from smokeless powder and half-case 
bullet or S. P. bullet?—J. G. Zoller, Prairie 
Elk, Mont. 


Answer.—The .35 S. & W. automatic pistol 
has a velocity of 809 ft. sec. 50 ft. from the 
muzzle and a striking energy of 110.5 ft. lbs. 


We were unable to obtain any. authentic 
data as to the velocity of the .45-70 cart- 
ridge with the 405-gr. bullet as it was a hy- 
brid cartridge and displaced as a sporting 
cartridge by the 350-gr. Gould bullet and as 
a military cartridge by the 500-gr. bullet. 
Therefore we are doing our best in giving 
you the ballistics of this cartridge loaded 
with both 350-gr. and 500-gr. bullets and 
which will be found on our ballistic page 
in this issue. Of course there Is a difference 
between black powder and smokeless powder 
and between a lead and a soft-point metal- 
case bullet, but you do not state in what 
direction you wish th: distinction drawn.— 
Editor. 


Kindly tell me where I can obtain a book 
giving me the necessary information on how 
to compute trajectories—weight, form and 
velocity of missile known. I wrote Wymant 
& Son, Felter Lane, London, Eng., Feb. 29, 
1916. Received answer that those books 
(textbook on British small arms) are under 
revision—so I can’t get them from England. 
Do you know of any rifle crank that has 
one for sale? Is there no book published in 
the United States similar to “Textbook on 
British Small Arms”? I read an article on 
ballistics by Charles Newton some years ago 
in which he mentioned “Bashforth’s” tables. 
Can I obtain them in this country?—Jos. Ol- 
son, Ilion, N. Y. 


Answer.—We do not know of any one who 
has any extra copies of the “British Tables 
and Textbook” for sale, and if they are dif- 
ficult to procure now those who have them 
would probably cling to them. Prof. J. H. 
Bevis, of 1715 Lowell Ave., Butte, Mont., has 
in course of preparation and about ready to 
publish a book which will give the formula, 
tables, etc., for this work. Bashforth’s ta- 
bles are the foundation of all our present 
ballistic tables. There is a set of tables in 
a book entitled “Guns, Ammunition and 
Tackle,” which can be obtained from the 
publishers of this magazine, but these are 
not thoroly up to date.—Editor. 


Will you please give me the time of flight 
of the .30 Government cal. 170-gr. bullet? 
Also the load of nitrocellulose powder for it 
and for the 150-gr. bullet? I want to use 
the heavier bullet for hunting and long 
range in my Springfield.—Gordon Gammans, 
Berkeley, Calif. 

Answer.—Theré is no .30 cal. Government 
170-gr. bullet. Some target bullets of that 
weight have been loaded in this caliber but 
none are regularly so loaded now. We would 
recommend 45 grs. DuPont No. 20 powder 
for use with bullets of this weight in the 
Springfield shell. The ballistics of the .30 
cal. army cartridge will be found on our 
ballistic page in this issue.—Editor. 
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In these days of high motor- 


ing costs don’t throw away 
your old tires just because they are tread 
worn or rut worn—for you can now 
change them into practically new tires in 
30 minutes—right in your own garage—and get from 
3,500 to 12,000 more miles of service out of them. 


International Rubber 
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Would you please inform me as to the 
ballistics of the 7mm. and 7.65mm. cartridges 
in the pointed bullets of 139 and 154 grs.? 
—Jas. L. Byron, Herkimer, N. 


Answer.—You will find the ballistics de- 
sired on the ballistic page of this issue.— 
Editor. 


I would like to get the ballistics of the 
.80-40 or Krag cartridge with the 220-gr. 
bullet.—Charles Schulze, Rice Lake, Wisc. 


Answer.——You will find the data wanted on 
our ballistic page in this issue.—Editor. 


Could you please tell me the velocity and 
energy of the .250-3000 Savage, and the tra- 
jectory at 200 yds., 300 yds. and 500 yds.?— 
F. W. Ambos, McCoy, Colo. 


Answer.—You will find the ballistics re- 
quested on the ballistic page in this issue.— 
Editor, 


Would like the ballistics of .378 and .425 
Westley Richards Mausers, also. .500-570 
Cordite and .600-900 cordite rifles. (I sup- 
pose the 570 and 900 refer to grs. weight of 
bullet).—R. A. Whistler, Pittsburg, Pa. 


Answer.—You will find the ballistics re- 
quested on our page in this issue. The .550 
cordite rifle uses a 570-gr. bullet; the .577 
cordite uses a 750-gr. bullet; the .600 cord- 
ite uses a 900-gr. bullet.—Editor. 


I would appreciate any information you 
can give about a rifle I bought in Seattle 
some time ago: In some ways it resembles 
the Krag except that the magazine is loaded 
from the left side and has a hammer some- 
thing like the ’94 model Winchester. The 
ejector lies on top of the bolt and by lifting 
up on the forward end of the ejector with 
the finger, it and the bolt can be drawn en 
tirely out of the receiver. One-piece firing- 
pin, two locking lugs, the bolt handle mak- 
ing a third one. I made a plaster cast of 
the chamber and pushed a lead slug thru the 
bore and mailed them to the Remington peo- 
ple, and they have written me that the cart- 
ridge adapted for the rifle is known as the 
6.5mm. Norway, but that they cannot inform 
me where I can purchase them. On the bar- 
rel just in front of the receiver are _ the 
words “Larsens Viben Forretning, Kristi- 
ania,’ and on the receiver, “Shous Patent.” 
It has a fine sporting stock that fits me ex- 
actly, and I would like very much to know 
where I can get cartridges for this rifle. 
Will you include this cartridge in your table 
of ballistics?—Clarence Walker, U. S. S. Al- 
bany, Bremerton, Wash. 


Answer.—We cannot identify the rifle from 
your description, but assume it uses the 
6.5mm, cartridge adapted to the Norwegian 
Krag and Swedish Mauser. We have not at 
hand the velocity of this cartridge but it is 
almost identical with that of the 6.5mm. 
Dutch Mannlicher and we are giving the bal- 
listics of the latter cartridge on our bal- 
listic page in this issue.—Editor. 


Statement. 


Statement of the Ownership, Management, 
Circulation, ete., Required by the Act 
of Congress of August 24, 1912, 


of OUTDOOR LIFE, published monthly at 
Denver, Colorado, for April 1, 1916. 


STATE OF COLORADO, | 
County of Denver. § ss. 


Before me, a notary public in and for the 
State and County aforesaid, personally ap- 
peared J. A. McGuire, who, having been duly 
sworn according to law, deposes and says 
that he is the publisher of Outdoor Life, and 
that the following is, to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, a true statement of 
the ownership, management (and if a daily 
paper, the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid 
publication for the date shown in the above 
caption, required by the Act of August 24, 
1912, embodied in Section 443, Postal Laws 
and Regulations, printed on the reverse of 
this form, to-wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub 
lisher, editor, managing editor and business 
managers are: Name of publisher, J. A. 
McGuire, postoffice address Denver, Colo.; 
editor, same, Denver, Colo.; managing edi 
tor, same, Denver, Colo.; business manager, 
A. M. Rapp, Denver, Colo. 

2. That the owners are (give names and 
addresses of individual owners, or, if a cor- 
poration, give its name and the names and 
addresses of stockholders owning or holding 
one per cent. or more of the total amount of 
stock): J. A. McGuire, Denver, Colo.; name 
of corporation, The Outdoor Life Publishing 
Company, Denver, Colo. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgag- 
ees and other security holders owning or 
holding one per cent. or more of total 


amount of bonds, mortgages or other securi- 
ties are (if there are none, so state): None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, 
giving the names of the owners, stockhold- 
ers and security holders, if any, contain not 
only the list of stockholders and security 
holders as they appear upon the books of the 
company but also, in cases where the stock- 
holder or security holder appears upon the 
books of the company as trustee or in any 
other fiduciary relation, the name of the per- 
son or corporation for whom such trustee is 
acting, is given; also, that the said two para- 
graphs contain statements embracing affi- 
ant’s full knowledge and belief as to the 
circumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders who do 
not appear upon the books of the company as 
trustees, hold stock and securities in a ca- 
pacity other than that of a bona fide own- 
er; and this affiant has no reason to believe 
that any other person, association, or cor- 
poration has any interest direct or indirect 
in the said, stock, bonds, or other securities 
than as so stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copies of 
each issue of this publication sold or dis- 
tributed through the mails or otherwise, to 

paid subscribers, during the six months pre- 
Lae et the date shown above is 
(This information is required from daily 
publications only.) 


(Signed) J. A. McGUIRE, 


(Signature of Editor, Publisher, Business 
Manager, or owner.) 


Sworn to and subscribed before me, this 
25th day of March, 1916. (Signed) 


(Seal) CARL P. JORDAN, 
Notary Public. 


(My commission expires April 21, 1917.) 
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The 
Night Watchman’s — 
Story ™ 


DIVA WASAUAIE Cc 
© aaa "_ horas jE Ge heme} A ‘7 


“* After | rang my box at midnight; 


back of the old freight shed, | wales 


up the spur tfack and there he wa “ai 


under the shipping platform touch- 
ing a match to a pile of excelsior. 
I covered him with my COLT and 
made him come along. He’s a tough 
character — the police have him now 
—and if it had not been for my 
COLT, this place would have gone 
up in smoke last night.”’ 
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OF LAW AND ORDER * 


Write for free booklet. 


“How to Shoot,’and 


Catalog No. #0 


“You cant forget to make a Colt safe’ 
COLTS PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG CO. HARTFORD, CONN. 














An Outrage Committed on Montana’s Game. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—During the month of April, 1916, on Cedar Creek, near 
Gardiner, Montana, there was committed one of the worst crimes against the laws 
of this state that has occurred for many years. 

More than three hundred .elk were slain with high-power rifles in the hands of 
a murderous gang, whose only gain could be the paltry sum of a few dollars 
realized from the sale of the teeth. Either ignorance or the mere desire to kill 
led these wretches to shoot the cows and calves of the herd, from which no returns 
could be had, because the calves have no teeth of commercial value, and those 
cbtained from the cow elk are not very good. 


On receipt of information that elk were being killed in this district, State 
Game Warden J. L. DeHart, accompanied by Deputies P. Nelson and C. C. Esgar, 
proceeded at once to investigate the conditions, and found, on entering the basin, 
dead elk lying in every direction. In one instance they counted thirty-eight dead 
elk within a radius of a few hundred yards, shot down and left to rot. This entire 
herd of three hundred elk were destroyed within a radius of five miles and almost 
all of them were killed in Cedar Creek Basin. 

These elk that were killed are a part of the great herd from the Yellowstone 
National Park, and had gone into Cedar Creek Basin, which is probably their 
summer range. The great bulls that led this herd of elk into Cedar Creek Basin 
will lead no more, and the sportsman who pays for his license and transportation 
into that district will be disappointed to find only carcasses bleaching under a 
northern sky. 


Mr. DeHart and his deputies have been working day and night on this case 
and have made one arrest and the trial will be held this month. The sportsmen 
all over this country will be interested in the proceedings and should lend their 
aid in every possible manner to the officers in bringing to justice the entire ganz 

When such a person or persons are convicted of such a crime, in addition t» 
the punishment as now fixed by our statutes they should be forever refused « 
license to hunt in this or any other country. It will not require many raids of 
this magnitude to exterminate the entire lot of elk that range outside of the 
National Parks, and the issue of our hunting licenses should be regulated and the 
@pplicant for a license should be compelled to pass an examination as to his ability 
in the handling of firearms. CLARK WRIGHT, 

Montana, (Auditor, Gallatin County.) 


Immediately on receipt of Mr. Wright’s letter we wrote to State Game Warden 
DeHart at Helena, Mont., asking for particulars, and received the following letter 
by return mail: 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Replying to your letter of inquiry of June 2nd, relative 
to the unlawful slaughter of elk in the vicinity of Gardiner, Mont., you will kindly 
permit us to say that we feel as a result of quite a thorough investigation of this 
matter that we are fully justified in saying that it is beyond any doubt the most 
outrageous exhibition of vandalism that has ever taken place in the big game 
districts of the Northwest. 


In the vicinity of Corwin Hot Springs, some eight miles distant from Gardiner, 
Mont., in what is known as Cedar Creek Basin, we find approximately one hun- 
dred dead elk, consisting largely of bulls and cows with a goodly number of calves. 
These animals were shot down in bunches ranging in numbers from two and three 
to twenty-five head. The carcasses were left absolutely intact—except the grown 
animals have had the teeth removed: This slaughter occurred on the east side of 
the Northern Pacific Railroad and the Yellowstone River, and north of the Yellow- 
stone National Park line. In the vicinity of Jardine, a mining camp to the north 
and west of Gardiner some eight or nine miles, similar conditions prevail, but to 12 
much larger extent. Along the mountain sides adjacent to Bear Creek, upon the 
banks of which watercourse is located the little mining camp referred to, many 
elk may be counted. There is in this vicinity and adjacent territory two hundred 
and fifty to three hundred dead animals. The carcasses of these animals slain for 
their teeth are mute evidence of the vandals who have been engaged in this unlaw- 
ful slaughter of wild game. . 

The true sportsmen of the Northwest are almost to a man unanimously in favor 
of a vigorous prosecution of these offenders, and the Game Department is assured 
not only of their moral support, but financial assistance will be forthe>ming, if 
required, in bringing about a successful campaign against these vandals: There 
is no,exaggeration in the published report. J. L. DeHART. 


The sportsmen of the entire West, and particularly of the great State of 
Montana, should arise as one man and furnish means, both in men and money, to 
run down the authors of this shameful outrage. Outdoor Life stands ready to 
assist Game Warden DeHart financially, physically or otherwise in running them 
to earth.—Editor. 
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The Camp Cook’s Best Friend 
is a good supply of Heinz pure foods. ‘Fhere’s one or more 
that goes right with every kind of camp fare. 


|| HEINZ 57 VARIETIES 


give you the most food in the least space and purest form. 
Easy to pack and carry, and easily opened. All ready cooked— 
just heat and serve. When you make out your list remember: 
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Heinz Baked Beans Heinz Ketchup 
Always welcome, hot or cold. Everybody likes it. 
Heinz Evaporated Horse- 


Heinz Spaghetti 
Deliciously cooked with tomato A fine telish 


radish 




















} 
and cheese sauce. 7 
| wot acom Heinz Peanut Butter 
Heinz Cream Soups Keeps sweet indefinitely in the 
Tomato, celery, pea—the best hottest weather. 
soups with the most appetizing Heinz Pickles, Preserves, 
| flavors. Jellies, etc. 
' 
; All good grocers sell them. Send for list of the 57 Varieties. 
H. J. HEINZ COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
‘ All Heinz goods sold in Canada are made in Canada 
APE AN HF ATE 
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What Is a National Park? 


long time to get an idea into 
We have had national parks 
in America ever since 1872, over forty-fou- 
years, yet today, after two generations have 
been born since the national parks were 
created, and after fully four generations 
have had, but have neglected, the chance to 
fully enjoy these open air places, after all 
this, not one person in 1,000, or perhaps in 
5,000, in the United States can even tell what 
a national park really is, much less tell how 
many there are, or where they are. 

It is the object of this new departmen 
in this magazine to get the national park 
idea into the public head. This magazine is 
not confined to hunting and fishing, it is a 
magazine devoted to outdoor life. And out- 
door life is the very reason, the only reason 
in fact, why the national parks exist. The 
national parks are to the nation just what 
the city parks are to the city, big, clean out- 
door rest and relaxation, not for 
form. The national parks 
exist for pleasure, not profit, and they are 
wide open to the public, to the whole public, 
free of all cost. 


It takes a 
the public head. 


places for 
business in any 


rich and poor, 


There is a common idea in the public mind 
that t#i® national parks are more or les; 
costly to enjoy, that they are a rich man’s 
game, and that to see and know the parks 
means hotels, stagecoach parties, and other 
fancy frills. Many campers instinctively shun 
them because they do not know that any 
and every one is free to camp as he pleases 
in any national park and as cheaply as he 
pleases to live. 

The only requirement is that no camper 
must injure or destroy things within the 
park, nor can he establish a business or 
residence there. He may not endanger the 
forests, mar the scenery in any way, or kil 
o; molest the wild life around him. Outside 
of this there are few restrictions, or prac- 
tically none. To enforce these rules the na- 
tional parks are policed, of course, just as 
are city parks. 

There are fine and expensive hotels in 
some of the parks for the wealthy, and 
there are millions of campsites for the mil- 
lions who have not so much. money. But the 
millionaire has no more rights in any na- 
ticnal park, nor can he enjoy them a bit 








Among the mists and Crags of Long’s Peak, Colo., 


————— 


in Rocky Mt. Natl. Park. 





CAMPING AND OUTING GOODS 














ia | BEECH-NUT 
it~) BACON 


is one of the things that go to 
'| make up the enchantment of 
| camp life. Easy to carry. 
| Easy to prepare. 








BEECH-NUT PACKING CO. 
CANAJOHARIE, NEW YORK 
Makers of 


Beech-Nut Peanut Butter; Beech-Nut Tomato 
Catsup; Beech-Nut Oscar's Sauce; 
Beeeh-Nut Mustard. 

Also 
Beech-Nut Grape, Crab-apple and 
ed Currant Jellies 
Strawberry, Red Raspberry, Blackberry, 
Damson Plum and Peach Jams; 
Orange Marmalade; Cherry Preserve 





ASK YOUR GROCER OR OUTFITTER 




















When Purchasing Tents -Have Them Made On 
‘GOLD MEDAL FOLDING TENT FRAME 


‘ 


he PATENTED - 7 oho 
Because they make more rigid and better stretched tents than the 
ordinary pole and ridge construction—will not blow over in strong wind. Because even an 


\, amateur can put upa perfect tent. Because the tents are roomy and the frames give lots of space 
{ for screw hooks on which to hang things. 


/ 


Because there is no center pole and no front 
pole, giving more room inside tent and leaving a large, unobstructed doorway. 
\) - Sold through Tent Makers and Dealers. 


See Your Local Tent Maker. 


‘ If he cannot tell you about “Gold Medal” Folding Tent and Garage Frames, 
ask us. 


“Gold Medal” frames fold into small space and are easy to erect. Fold into Complete »£ 
Folding Units—no Joose parts or poles to get lost or left behind. Note how light and strong they g@% 
E are—and how few guy ropes are required. 


Write for Catalog “B,"* which illustrates and describes’ Gold 
\ Medal”’ Folding Tent Frames, Folding Garage Frames 
—- 4N and FOLD-UP Portable Houses. We shall also be 
JIN \ glad tosend, on request, catalog" A,” telling about 


a, our folding Camp Furniture, Camp Beds, Cots é 
Chairs, Tables, Mosquito Frames and Net- 
: ai LP, tings, Cooking Outfits, etc. ; 


GOLD MEDAL CAMP 


FURNITURE MFG. CO. 
VV Dept. Q Racine, Wis. 
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better, than the man on foot with a pack- 
jack and a puptent. 

The forest reserves, the national monu 
ments—of which a word farther on in fol- 
lowing issues—and the national parks are 
three separate and distinct affairs. We will 
briefly define them here, and later tell more 
of them in detail. 

(1) A forest reserve is a business proposi 
tion run more or less by the government for 
profit. The main idea is to irrigate the 
deserts, and to raise and sell timber to the 
best advantage, with grazing and mining and 
water power issues, but all with a 
view to profit, regardless of the scenery and 
the pleasures of the public. The forest re- 
serve is a national factory. 

(2) A national park is purely a nationai 
playground. It is just what its name is—a 
national park. Here business is not allowed 
in any way except in such things as are 
necessary to make the parks usable, such as 
hotels, for instance. No timber is ever cut, 
no wild animals are allowed to be hunted, 
everything as much as possible is left in its 
natural state. Nothing is changed except 
with the object of making the parks more 
easy to be seen and enjoyed, such as build- 
ing good roads and trails, or establishiny 
hetels, campsites, boat landings, ete. Ne 
admission is charged to any national park—- 
contrary to a somewhat widespread impres- 
sion. Everything in the parks is free to th2 
public to play with but not to disturb, des 
troy or to turn into private profit. A na- 
tional park is just the same as any city or 
village park. 

A national monument, with a few minor 
exceptions, is a national park in everything 
except manner of its creation and its name. 
The national monuments are created by the 
executive order of the President simply to 
protect their territory until Congress gets 
around to making them into regular na- 
tional parks. In other words, a national 
monument is a national park in the making. 
At present there are thirty-two national 


as side 


OUTDOOR LIFE 


monuments, and they are classed as scenic 
reservations. 

This department will be devoted exclusive- 
ly to the national parks and national monu- 
ments and to the free outdoor life that mav 
be enjoyed in them by any one without one 
cent of cost outside of his own living an 
traveling expenses. 

If a camper wants to take his own fool 
and bed, then the national parks will cost 
him not one red cent. There are no toll 
roads, no “keep out” signs; he is free to 
roam as he will for hundreds of miles over 
good trails and roads amid the grandest, the 
most beautiful surroundings of Nature in the 
world. Or he may spend all the money he 
wants to on guides, fine hotels, coaching 
parties and other flub-dud. In short, the 
national parks are as open, as free as the 
sea shore, with this exception, that parts of 
the sea beach are fenced off by private par 
ties, while the national parks are not. 

The subject of national parks is too large 
to be covered in a few hundred words, or 
even barely outlined in such a space, so we 
cannot even mention each of the parks here, 
with their location. In coming issues we will 
endeavor to have more to say touching di- 
rectly on these great playgrounds. 

Enough to say in closing that if some one 
asks you “Where can I find a good place t» 
go camping?” tell him, “Any national park. 
It will cost you nothing.” But he cannot 
hunt there, remember, but for that matter, 
outdoor life is not all hunting by any means. 
Except hunting, the national parks are today 
just what they were before the white man 
came, and so they will remain, free to every 
one. 

But if you cannot take a gun into a na- 
tional park, you can find in them the best 
hunting in the world with a camera. Wild 
animals that a hunter might spend years 
after and not even see can in some of tho 
parks be photographed at leisure from the 
tent door, the grizzly bear, for example, or a 
mountain ram. 








Tarpon Catches at Port Aransas. 


Port Aransas, Texas, June 9, 1916. 
Editor Outdoor Life—(by wire)—Denver, 
Colo.:—Fred Bradford Ellsworth of Chica- 
go, sportsman and magazine writer on ang- 
ling and outdoor life subjects, caught the 
largest gold button tarpon of the season to- 


It measured six feet two and one- 
The fish was caught on a six- 
Several 


day. 
half inches. 
ounce-tip rod and nine-thread line. 
others also landed tarpon. 
ARANSAPASS TARPON CLUB. 
By J. E. COTTER, Secretary. 
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Waterproof 


As sure as you find rain and leaky boats, 
so sure you need shells that won’t soak 
nor swell. 


By one of three simple tests you can prove that 
The Black Shells, after being submerged in water 
and dried, will chamber, eject and fire perfectly. 


s BLACK SHELLS 


Smokeless and Black Powders 


Ask your dealer for information about this and other 
tests and how to obtain free shells for testing. If he can- 
not tell you, have him write us for details. 


United States Cartridge Co., 2483 Trinity Building, New York 








You Can Tramp All Day 


You can do the 
hardest work or 
play without strain, 
chafing or pinching 
if you wear a Sep- 
arate Sack Sus- 
pensory. The S.S. 
- S. has noirritating leg straps, 
no oppressive band on the 
, ho scratching metal 
It is made just as nature 
(Note illustration) && 
. With the S.S.S. you always have a clean 
suspensory every morning. Each outfit 
has twosacks, you can clip one fast tothesup- § 
porting straps while the other sack is cleaneed 
All sizes. Mailed in plain package on re- 
ceipt of price. Money refunded if not satis- 
factory. Write for booklet. 
MEYERS MANUFACTURING CO. 
60 Park Place, WATERTOWN, N.“” 


KODAK FINISHING FOR AMATEURS 


Roll Films developed 10c. Printing Post Cards 3c. 10x12 
Enlargements 30c. High Grade Work. 17 years experience. 

Write for complete price list. 
F. C. HOYT, SAC CITY, IOWA 








Ever say that onacampingtrip> How much 
extra weight you carried—and even then you 
didn’t have all the things you needed. 

Let Abercrombies check up your list—then 
you'll have just the right equipment and not 
a pound more. 


Tents, cooking outfits, guns, packs, canoes, 
clothing, shoes— everything for camping is 
described interestingly in Catalog Y. There's 
a copy for you, FREE, if you'll just write for it. 
If you're going salt-water fishing this year you 
can be just as certain of getting the right kind 
of tackle at 


DAVID T. ABERCROMBIE CO. 


311 Broadway (PENS) New York 


Chicago Agents: Von Lengerke & Antoine 
NOTE NAME AND ADDRESS 











This is the light to show your way through the woods when hunting, fishing, 
driving or doing any kind of night work. It has aluminum locomotive re 
flector. Flame is protected with a 344 in. convex lens, may be tilted up or 
down, burns 8 hours with one filling, costs 3 cents, will shine like the eyes 

of a cat for 300 yards 
Single lens, $5.00. Dbl. L., $6.00. Int. L., $6.50. 
Adjustable Candle Flame Burner, add 50 cents 
Adjustable Flat Flame Burner, add $1.00 

Send for circular 


The Brilliant Search Light Mfg. Co. 
Duluth, Minn., U.S. A. 


Style 1 
Style 2 
Style 3 








The only moceasin that is easy on the feet 
They are made of genuine walrus hide 
with beautiful beaded instep and lined 
throughout. Made by the Alaskan Indians 
who are the mostexpert moccasin makers 
in the world. We guarantee satisfaction 
Men's sizes $3.00; Ladies’ $2.50. Send 10c 
for handsome catalog of beautiful leather 
clothing 

INDIAN BEADWORK CO., Poplar, Mont. 

















this $2 


KNIFE 


pIRECT AT FACTORY 


Handy shaped 
blade makes this knife best for me- Ig 
chanics, sportsmen and farmers; R 
light but strong; resharpened easily, 
b . German silver finish; 


postpai 
Send for our 80 Page List 


and ‘‘How to use a Razor’’ FREE 


—_— 
MAHER & GROSH CO., 94 A St., Toledo, Ohio 




















AMONG THE TRAP SHOOTERS 


CONDUCTED BY 


RUTH ALEXANDER PEPPLE 





KANSAS STATE SHOOT. 

Monday, May 15, 
of the Kansas State 
Emporia, otherwise the home of “Uncle’ 
Walt Mason and William Allen White. 
There was a good bunch of shooters, and to 
reverse it we claim that it was a bloomin 
bunch of good shooters—the pick was there 
of Kansas, Missouri, 1nd a scattering from 
other points. Monday was bright and sun- 
ny, and it was chilly, too, with a torment- 
ing, choppy wind—a genuine Kansas wel- 
come, clipping in across the four traps, 
meking quick shooting imperative. The sight 
gcod for sore eyes, however, came at the enl 
of the program of events, when the shoot- 
er3 and spectators hiked across the blue 
grass and clover pasture of Soden’s grove, 
where the shoot was held. They quickly 
went to roost upon the grand stand to watch 
Mr. and Mrs. Adolph Topperwein give one 
of their exhibitions, which never grow old 
or monotonous to the spectators. Joe Batch- 
eller of Kansas City acted in the capacity 
of “porter” for the Topps, and they kept 
his weather eye open and him on the jump. 
The editor hereof took a run up there on 
the opening day and was Mrs. Topperwein’s 
guest until Wednesday. We had the pleas- 
ure of meeting old friends and making many 
new acquaintances. We discovered incident 
ally that nothing loosens up the tongue and 
heart of a good trapshooter like a hot lunch 
on a cold day, for Tuesday was a gloomy 
one. The noon hour was a hilarious meet- 
ing of school kids, seemingly—everything in 
sight being devoured, from “hot dogs” to 
spearmint, and W. S. Concannon of Kansas 
City was omnipresent, his pockets contain- 
ing more tricks than a fox carries in his 
sack. In short, the whole Kay See bunch 
was there. So was that noble veteran, Judge 
Dixon, and his notorious son Harvey, and 
Ed O’Brien, the Irishman from Florence, and 
Uncle Jim Head of Moberly, and George 
Grubb of Wetleaf, who went home happy 
because he had come and “there’s a reason” 
for he now has his sign up, and in electric 
lights glows his title “Champion of Kan- 
sas.” There were a number of ladies out. 
Mrs. D. N. Dickinson, who is following her 
husband around the circuit; Mrs. Chas. Coo- 
per of Hutchinson, whose “man” was a 95 
percenter one day; Mrs. Danny Bovee and 
daughter Jane, over whom the shooters are 
all crazy; the Mesdames Luther, whose bet- 
ter halves gave a good account of them- 
selves. Mrs. Pierce of Emporia was an in- 
terested visitor each day. But this is not 
telling who raked in all the trophies and 
honors. The list follows: 
State champion, George Grubb 
Runner-up, Frank Luther 
3rd trophy, F. J. Kairns 
4th trophy, George K. Mackie 
5th trophy, Glover Yowell 
6th trophy, Roy Ainsworth 
7th trophy, H. C. Hood 
High amateur, George Grubb, 390 out of 400 
2d high amat., Frank Luther, 385 out of 400 
High professional, H. Kennicott 
2d high professional, Ed O’Brien 

Attendance, about 120. 

Place for 1917 shoot, Larned. 


was the beginning day 
Tournament, held at 


HIGH AVERAGES STATE TOURNAMENT. 
Amateurs— 1st re 2d Lo a Total. 
ist, George Grubb 198 390 
2d, Frank Luther 192 193 
3d, Glover Yowell 192 
4th, Forrest Luther 
H. C. Hood 
J. J. Randall 
Professionals— 
lst, H. Kennicott 
2d, Ed O’Brien 
3d, 


Mrs. Topperwein 





THE SOUTHERN HANDICAP. 


The Eleventh Southern Handicap Tourna- 
ment was held at Memphis, Tenn., under the 
auspices of the Memphis Gun Club, May 3, 
10 and 11. Five sets of traps kept the 
crowd of representative shooters from all 
parts of the country busy. The “Southern 
Introductory,” the “Southern Special” ani 
the “Southern Overture” were new features 
introduced at this shoot. The winners in 
brief were: 

Southern Handicap—F, C. Koch, 95, and 39 
out of 40 on shoot-off; 2d, E. R. Duvall, 95, 
and 35 out of 40 on shoot-off. 

Preliminary Handicap—John R. Livingston, 
96, and 20 straight on shoot-off; 2d, C. A. 
Courtney, 96, and 17 on shoot-off. 

Southern Introductory—lst trophy, W. Rid- 
ley, 98; 2d, W. H. Jones, 98; 3d, H. P. De- 
mund, 97. 

Southern 
son, 98; 2d, A. 
Koch, 97. 

Southern Overture—lst trophy, W. H. Fitz- 
gerald, 99; 2d, John R. Livingston, 98; 3d, 
Phil Miller, 97. 

High amateurs on 350 16-yd. targets—W. 
Ridley, 1st, 340; John R. Livingston and J. 
W. Bell, 2d, 336; W. H. Jones, 3d, 335. 

High professionals—Homer Clark and C. E. 
Goodrich, ist, 344; Art Killam, 2d, 342; W. 
R. Crosby, 3d, 341. 

High averages on 350 regular targets at 
Southern Handicap: 


Amateurs— 
W. Ridley, ist 96—340 
John R. Livingston, 2d 98—336 
J. W. Bell, 2d 96—336 
W. H. Jones, 8d 96—335 
Woolfolk Henderson, 4th ..140 96—334 


Professionals— 
Homer Clark, ist 
Cc. E. Goodrich, 1st 
A. Killam, 2d 
W. R. Crosby, 95—341 
H. D. Gibbs, 4th 97—337 


A pleasing feature of this tournament was 
the shooting done by the ladies. Mrs. Ad 
Topperwein, the only professional woman 
shot, copped a 98x100 the second day up, and 
had one 94 and a 92 to her credit. Mrs. 
B. P. Remy, the noted amateur shot of Indi- 
anapolis, Mrs. J. L. Doggett of Mississippi, 
also an amateur of high standing in the 
South, shot thru the program with consistent 
scores. Mrs. Squier, Mrs. Hixon, Mrs. Clark 
and Mrs. Minga, wives of shooters, all shot 
and feel encouraged on to higher endeavors. 


Special—IiIst trophy, W. Hender- 
H. Campbell, 97; 3d, 5 et 


97—344 
96—344 
98—342 





ALLEN HEIL, PENNSYLVANIA “CHAMP,” 
ON PERFECT SCORE. 


Under date of May 19 the Philadelphia In- 
quirer gives the following thrilling account 
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Get a Hand Trap 


and practice field shooting. Slip 
one in the locker of your boat, or 
under the seat of your motor car. 
Pack one in your vacation outfit. 
Enjoythe sport of shooting where 
and when the spirit moves. The 


Hand Trap 


is a portable gun club—little in size 
but big in enjoyment. It throws all 
kinds of targets and is bully prac- 
tice for both beginners and experts. 
Folds up—goes easily into the aver- 
age suitcase and is ready for use at 
all times. Costs $4.00 at your deal- 
er’s. If he can’t supply you we'll 
send it post paid anywhere in the 
United States upon receipt of price. 
Get onetoday andadd toyour sum- 
mer’s pleasure. 





Write for Hand Trap Booklet No. 23 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 


Wilmington Delaware 


Plan your vacation this year to include a trip to 
Atlantic City, N. J. Visit the “Du Pont Store’, 
Pennsylvania Avenue and Board walk—see the big Du 
Pont Night Sign and try your skill at the Trapshoot- 
ing School on the end of Young’s Million Dollar Pier. 





























—IOQONES 
ERPROOF HUNTING 





‘ Acap that affords real pro- 
tection and service under 
the hardest conditions. Mad 
of Olive Green Khaki or Red 
Flannel, has rubberized lining, 
which makes it absolutely water- 

proof. Cap has Fur or Flannel inside band 































to be pulled down over ears in cold weather. 
Outside rim also can be turned down, pre- 
venting water or snow running down back 
of neck. This is the best and most practi- 






cal hunting cap ever made. 

Write for booklet of other styles, including Auto Caps. See them 

at your dealer's. If he will not supply you we will send prepaid 

= receipt of or P. O. Money Order for $1.25. 

JO not sen 5 

personal check. Bouare of niatens 
Look for Label 

Mention size in Every Cap 

wanted and 

your dealer’s 

name. 


PRICE 
$1.25 


Dept. A. 





















JONES HAT COMPANY ‘%i,83 
Ny s (OTOH | 
[thacaGguns 


MADE IN U.S.A. 


cameo 


or 






REASON 6 
COIL MAIN SPRINCS 


WARRANTED 


@ Did you ever stop to think § 
why they use coil springs under 
heavy freight cars? 

Did you know that Uncle Sam 
uses coil springs in Army guns? 
@ Did you know that all 
late mode} Ithaca guns were 
equipped with coil main springs? 
@ Flat springs are not as fast nor 
as durable as coil springs. 

We warrant our coil main 
| springs never to break. 
Gre: cae FREE—double 
i guns $17.75 up—single trap 










































ITHACA CUN CO. 
ITHACA, WN. Y. 
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of how Allen Heil won the Pennsylvania 
State Championship at Lansdale, Pa.: 
Giving a perfect exhibition of trapshoot- 
ing by breaking every one of his hundred 
targets enabled Allen Heil of the North End 
Gun Club of Allentown to dethrone Charles 
H. Newcomb as the state champion today in 
the second day of the twenty-sixth annual 
registered tournament of the Pennsylvania 
State Sportsmen’s Association. Heil broke 
every one of his 100 flyers without the sem- 
blance of a miss; in fact, smashing every 
one of his rocks practically to dust. The new 
champion did not show the slightest sign 
of wavering when he neared the end of his 
string of birds, and as he finished with a 
perfect score he was fairly lionized by the 
hundreds of trapshooters and spectators, who 
intently followed his every move. Never be 
fore in the history of the State Association 
has a gunner won the championship with a 
perfect score. Last year Newcomb won th2 
title by breaking 98 out of 100, and the sea- 
son prior Walter 8S. Behm of Reading cap- 
tured the championship with the same score. 
In other years the title was either decided 
on 50 targets or else continued thru three 
days at 200, 350 or 400 targets. Today New- 
comb broke 96. Besides winning the title 
and trophy Heil earned the right to make 
entry in the National Amateur Championship 
at the Grand American Handicap which will 
be held at St. Louis in August. Last year 
Newcomb won that title after a sensational 
shoot. This national championship event is 
only open to the year’s state champions 
thruout the country. It was the second time 
an Allentown man has brought the state ti- 
tle to that city. Howard Schlicher of Al- 
lentown captured the title at Edge Hill, Pa, 
in 1910, when he broke 493 out of 530 clays. 
Schlicher today broke 91 of his 100 clays. 
Arother former champion, William H. Wol- 
stencroft of Philadelphia, who led them all 
in 1894, brought down 94 of his clays today. 





FIND ANOTHER SQUAD TO BEAT THIS. 


A score that is said to equal the world’s 
record in a trapshooting tournament was es- 


OUTDOOR LIFE 


tablished by contestants in the first day’s 
events of the Illinois State Trapshooting 
Tournament at La Salle when a general av- 
erage for all entries was set at 94 breaks 
out of 100 targets. Mark Arie of Thomas- 
boro, Ill., had the high score of the day with 
a perfect run of 100 targets at 16 yards rise. 
Homer Clark, Mark Arie, William Hoon, J. 
R. Jahn and F. A. Graper, shooting in a 
squad of five, broke 493 clay targets out of 
500—a mark that is said to equal the world’s 
record tor a five-man squad. Streator, IIL, 
was chosen as the place for the next state 
shoot, 





MISSOURI STATE TOURNAMENT. 


It was the ninth annual tournament of the 
Missouri State Sportsmen’s Association held 
at St. Louis, May 2 to 4, inclusive, and was 
one of the largest meets of its kind held in 
the “show-me” state. The grounds are said 
to be perfect for the sport and gave the 
participants some idea of what the coming 
Grand American Handicap will be. A brief 
resumé of what happened there follows: 


Winner State and Interstate Championship 
Cc. B. Eaton of Fayette, 98x100; runner-up, 
T. M. Ehler of Slater, 97x100. 


Winner Grand Missouri Handicap—Frank 
Carrell of Perry, 95, from 17 yards. High 
score in G. M. H., Pete Hood of Pittsburg, 
Kans., 97x100. 


Winner Double Event—Geo. Nicolai of K. 
C., score 44x50. 


Winner Two-Man Team Race—J. W. Bell 
and P. Baggerman of St. Louis, 47xsd0. 


High Amateur, 500 targets—C. B. Eaton, 
$1. 


High professional, 
lam, 486. 

Winner Melsheimer 
day—J. W. Bell, 97x100. 

The next state shoot will be 
Springfield. 


500 targets—Art Kil- 
Trophy on practice 


given at 


A Great Arms Company Celebrates a Centennial. 


The Remington Arms-U. M. C. Co., are 100 
years “young” this year, and they will cele- 
brate their centennial on Aug. 29, 30 and 31. 
These will be designated, respectively, as 
Ilion Day, New York State Day and Indus- 
trial Day. Appropriate programs have been 
tentatively arranged. So far, it is known 


that Governor Whitman of New York Stato 
will be among the speakers. Other repre- 
sentative men will also talk to the great 
crowds that Ilion will entertain. Maj. Gen. 
Hugh L. Scott, Chief of Staff, United States 
Army, will be in attendance on one day at 
least. 


Trade Literature. 


The 1916-'17 Sportsman’s Handbook, issued 
by the New York Sporting Goods Co., 15-17 
Warren St., New York, is everything that its 
name implies. It is a catalog of everything 
used by the outer and hunter, in conjunc- 
tion with valuable advice to sportsman out- 
fitters and hunting stories by Powhatan 
Robinson, president of the company, who 
has hunted in nearly every huniing country 
on the globe. The book wil! be sent to 
anyone free who mentions “Sportsman’s 
Handbook No. 662” in writing. 

The D. & R. G. Ry. Co., Denver, is send- 
ing to travelers a booklet of great informa- 
tional value (gratis) on the “Prehistoric 
Cliff Dwellings in the Mesa Verde Nationa] 
Park, Colorado.” 

The Winchester Repeating Arms Co., New 
Haven, Conn., is sending to shooters, gratis, 


the Winchester Average Chart, which records 
the weekly average of shotgun shooters. It is 
done in a very simple manner by carrying 
forward from week to week a black ink line 
to the line on the chart corresponding to 
your average on targets shot at during each 
week, 


Fred C. Keeling & Co., 
sending to fishermen 
tractive circulars on his Expert and other 
minhows. One cannot read this circular 
without learning much of the advantages in 
using such baits. 


Rockford, IIll., is 
free some very at- 


One learns much regarding the excellent 
qualities of Whaling rods by reading the lit- 
tle booklet just issued by the G. E. Whal- 
ing & Sons Co., 801-9 Champlain Ave., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. One of the things strongly fea- 
tured in this year’s book is the $2.50 Whal- 
ing Tackle Box. The booklet is gratis. 





